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FURNISH® YOUR HOUSE 


WITH 


BEST ARTICLES 


DEANE’S. 


DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety 
of style and finish, 
DEANE'S-—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 

manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE'S—Electro-plate Teaand Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 
ANE'S-—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes, Tin 
DEAN Dish Covers in sets, 18s.,30s.,40s.,633.,78s. 
DEANE’S—Papier-Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 
2ls., new and elegant patterns. } 
DEANE'S-— bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loy- 
sell’s and other patent improvements. 
DEANE'S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 
and Preserving Pans, Stock pots, &c. 
DEANE'S-—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large 
and handsome assortment. 
DEANE’'S—6as Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns 
in Glass and Brouze—three-light glass 
from 63s. 
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DEANE'S—Domestic Baths for every purpose, Bath- 
rooms fitted complete. 


DEANE'S-—Fenders and Fire-lrons, in all modern 
and approved patterns. 
DEANE’'S-—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with Bed- 
ding of superior quality. 
DEANE'’S —BRezister Stoves, Improved London-made 
Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 
DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety of 
patterns, French and English. 
DEANE'S-—Tin and Japanned Goods, Iron-Ware ard 
Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE'S-—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c, well made, 
strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE'S-—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers 
Garden Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 
DEANE'S-—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Cloibing. 
manufactured on their own premises, 
and of the very best material. 


New Illustrated Catalogue with priced Furnishing Lists Gratis and Post free. 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash payments of £2 and upwards. 





ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 





46, King 


iio, King) LONDON. BRIDGE. 






































Part XVIL., New Series.— May, 1870. 


_ ALL THE. YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER. 


"THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


NoOkt ON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently recommended as a simple 
but certain Remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the diseases 
to which we are subject, being a medicine so uniformly grateful and beneficial, 
that it is with justice called the “ Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” 
“ Norton’s Pills” act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient ; are mild in their 
operation, safe under any circumstances, and lomanle of persons can now bear 
testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use, as they have been a never- 
failing Family Friend for upwards of 30 years. Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 
2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 











CAUTION.—2e sure to ask for Pan ORTON '"S PI LLS, 7 ‘and do not be nersuaded to purchase an imitation. 


“ By a thorough know- |;, wes EP M x HEM 
ntanetthandiatinis PS &Co, HO! E0PAT Ic C ISTS, LONDON. 
which govern the opera- 
tions of digestion and G RAT E be U L. 


nutrition, and by a care- 


ful appiication of the 

fine properties of well- al PS’ A. 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps 

has provided our break- 
fast tables with a deli- 

cately flavoured bever- C O M FORT Ro Pl N G. 
age, which may save 


us many heavy doctors’ 
bills.” —Civil Service Gozette. SOLD IN TIN- LIN] ED ’ LABELLED PACKETS. 
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APPIN AND WEBB'S UOTE P PRICES I! 


NE Z Dish on Legs, — plain 
BREAKFAST {| \ ibe Oe 
/ : SS Ditto, with Bacon Drainer 
/ 4 —— and Lining in addition £5 
w7320,—Full size, &c. ............ £6 6 


LUNCH ‘=— a 
EON 4 oul). —_0«4,- 7 ~,5 - } If with Bacon Drainer 


and loose Lining .........£7 


= V7 » x » 7 / 
D I S H, =, fo , 1452,— Full size, chased Cover £7 


WITH | <-> Full size, chased Cover, 
! with Drainer and woah 


REVOLVI NE COVE a = = Lining 


Tl & 72, CORNHILL, & I, Tel, OXFORD ST. 
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ADVERTISEMENT". 
28s. per Dozen. 


, | e 
SANT ORIN port, SHERRY, AND MADEIRA. 


PURE, FULL-BODIED, AND DRY. 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 20, Piccadilly, W. 
MONARCH INSURANCE COMPANY, 


(LIMITED.) 
FIRE AND MARINE, Non-Tariff. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, LONDON; ann EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 


“IT HAVE NO APPETITE.” 


THEN USE 


“WATERS QUININE WINE,” 


The finest tonic bitter in fhe world. S0ld by gfogerg, oilmen, confectioners, &c., at 30s per dozen. 


WATERS & WILLIAMS, the Oricinal Mage GMGRSTER, HOUSE, 34, EASTCHRAP, £.0. 
LEWIS ANDO@G pine Beak. 


el AESAOOTH PASTE 


ape |p Ale, sneous that «1 ; 

s coloured permanently énatur, 

or black the moment oucng TARY PORES MEARS AS THE MOST 

Soe loaves it pores clea x . ABL r PRESERVATIVE FOR 
"Joe. 6d. BAND CUMS. 


5s. 6d., 108. 6d, amd y a bd ng 
' - rsa} pee is, Gd. and 2s. 6d. 


: ae - 
7 i . ¥ ad Es 
A UkicomUs JD eh ie ooeree erence’ 

harmless as p oe - See eneOWN, Manchester. 



































rich golden ff 
colour. Its pate 
imitations.—5s. Gi 


UNWEN 


astonishing power gt 
tie 


PERFUMERS'@ , 
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. U Lt . a: ZZ == == = 
SECURITY FOR ALl«- Bheadultythe i ~~ 195 “Pea $ 

and delicate, may fly to this medicine with. th® Saree ik aw f iu S s CROQUET 


pe tog Rear it on —_ ey (RS oe ge 8 Pt - : 

cleanse the stomach from undiges , and free the ‘ 

pe pee - tg by +ye- tey prevent (TWO PRIZE MEDALS, 1862.) 
acidity an eart-burn, an is atuleficy and man 

other inconveniences, porpeciially Febuitite from faulty ol PRICES FROM 15s. PER SET. 
féeble indigestion. Descriptive Price List oh application.—Sold by all Dealers. 


LOSS OF HAIR, &c | Wholesale, Jaques & Son, 102, Hatton Garden. 


Pa ronised by the Royal Famiy, Nobility, & Faculty. | = 
MES. TERRY, of 304. Regent Street, London, | Caution. Cleeve cd SH TSUEEE ODEN 3, He 


W., may be consulted in all Cases of Loss of Hair and 











defects of the skin and complexion Her treatment has been 
generally approved during the last 15 years, and her remedies yB 
we my 4 a requirements of each patient. 4 

rs. ‘S INFALLIBLE PREVARATION for the y x ’ 
rémoval of superfluous hair. 4s. Her DEPILATORY JOSEPH GILL OTT’S 
LOT:ON for permanently eradicating the roots of su- STEEL PENS. 
perfluous hairs, 21s. per bottle, carriage paid. Sold hy all Dealers thrau¢hout the World. 


JACKSON’S CEMENT 


FoR MENDING BROKEN CHINA, EARTHENWARE, 


Glass, Ornaments, and almost every other article of meee 
t has 

















Ae 'Furniture. It surpasses in neatness, in strength, and in cheapness: 
oe stuod the test of time, and in all quarters of the world. 


7 ae Sold Chemists, Fancy Stat Bazaars, &c. 
ED A jo Bottle por pothsiice Gas 4 pace a by eit 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LADY'S TROUSSEAU 
£50. 


OUTFITS TO INDIA, OUTFITS TO JAPAN, 


OUTFITS TO CHINA, OUTFITS TO AUSTRALIA, 
For £20, £40, £60, & £100. 








Just PUBLISHED. 


"cca OUTFITS: An account of what is really necessary for the 

Outfit of Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children for the long Sea and 
Overland Routes, with much valuable information on many topics useful 
for the Voyage, and a few words on the new Brindisi Route. Post free, 
Six Stamps. 


* Ladies going abroad will find the little work under notice of considerable valud.”—TZhe Queen. 
“ The idea of writing this little book was a very good one.”—Court Circular. 


BABY LINEN. 


A BOYS’ 
LAYETTE re KNICKERBOCKER 











Berceaunétfe, £2 10 10s., fully fitted, £3 10s, 


“ The Trousseau and Layettes inspected are not only reasonable in price, but excellent in quality, 
style, and workmanship.” —Znglishwoman’s Domestic Magazine. 





BOOK OF SIXTY ILLUSTRATIONS OF LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING, BABY LINEN, ge. 
GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MRS. ADDLEY BOURNE, 
Gauderclothing Department, 
37, PICCADILLY, Opposite ST. JAMES’S CHURCH. 
































4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


W. F. THOMAS & Co.’s 
THE SEASON, —Tho return of la bell saison, 


PATENT the finest portion of the year, has the natural effect © 
of reviving the spirits, restoring the tone of 


and inducing the hope of a better prospect of affairs. 
Despite, therefore, the trials of the past, the present 
é London season is expected to be extremely brilliant 


and gay; and the impetus thus occasioned to 
ADAPTED FOR EVERY KIND OF WORK. industry and trade will tend in an important degree 

to chase away discontent and suffering, and produce 
peace and plenty in their stead. The coming 
DOMESTIC MACHINE Ss, festivities of the races, the drawing-rooms given by 
‘ F our beloved Sovereign, and the fétes and parties of 
Simple and Noiseless, our nobility, will all contribute to the desired 
result, and the purveyors to luxury and taste are 
LOCKE STITCH, £3 15s. making every provision for the anticipated demand. 
Among other requisites for the London season, the 
THE CELEBRATED No. 2. £10, admirable appendages for the toilette prepared by 


Messrs. Rowland and Sons will not fail to monopolise 





their accustomed share of public favour and support. 
ORIGINAL PATENTEES, Their Macassar for the hair, Kalydor for the skin, 


and Odonto for the teeth and gums, are of more 
1, a nd 2, CHEAPSIDE, than European, they are of universal, celebrity, and 
are used and valued in every quarter of the habit- 
REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, able earth. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 


LONDON. 


CADBURYS COCOA ESSENCE. 


G ; easily p i about three times the strength of the best Cocoas ordinarily sold; free from the 
excess ri fatty matter, ms Sponpegeded by medical men as the most wholesome breakfast beverage. 
“We have careful d the t under our notice, and_find that on & are genuine, and that 
the Essence of Cocoa is just what it is declared to be by Messrs. Capnury Brornenrs.”"— 
“Cocoa treated thus, will, we expect, prove to be one of the most autritious, digestible, and restorative of 
@rinks. —British Medical Journal. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


ADVICE TO INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain and 
anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and regulate the 
circulating systems of the body, you will pent yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE (late Army Medical Staff), to which he gave the name of 


GHLORODZ NS 2, 


Profession to he the most wonderful and valuabie “——.: ever » Gnsorored. 
is the best remedy known for Coughs, C 
effectually checks and arresis “tose 6 too often fatal diseases—Diph- 

theria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
acts like a charm ee wd is the only specific in Cholera 

sente 

effectually cuts sh all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation 
is the only palliative in ie, hommattion, Gout, Cancer, 

Toothache, Meningitis, & 

CAUTION. —Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLLis BROWNE was, undoubtedly, the Inventor 
of CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant, FREEMAN, was deliberately untrue, ‘which, he regretted to say, 
had been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864 

Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine without the words “ Dr. CoLLis 
Brownk’s CHLORODYNE ” on the Government ‘Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 

CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 35, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOCMSBURY, LONDON. 


PURE AERATED WATERS. GLASS SHADES, 


Ellis’s Ruthin Soda Water, FERN CASES AND AQUARIUMS. 
Ellis’s Ruthin Potass Water. 


Ellis’s Ruthin Seltzer Water. PHOTOGRAPHIG GLASS 


Ellis’s Ruthin Lemonade. AND MATERIALS. 


Ellis’s Lithia Water. Flower Vases. Hyacinth Glasses. 
Ellis’s Lithia & Potass Water. 
For Gout—the last-named is a splendid remedy. WINDOW -GLASS, 
Every Cork is branded “R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin,” WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
and every Jabel bears their trade mark, without which noneis 
genuine. Sold by Chemists, Hotel-keepers,Confectioners,and CLAUDET ; HOUGHTON, AND SON, 
Wholesale only from R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales. 
London Agents: W. BEST & SONS, Henrietta Street| 89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
Cavendish Square. Lists of Prices sent free on Application. 
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ADVERTISEMENTTS. 





BORWICK’S 
BAKING 


GOLD MEDAL 
POWDER. 


HAS BEEN AWARDED TWO GOLD MEDALS for its superiority over all others. 





enzodyne. 


A newly-discovered Internal Styptic which, by sheathing the Organs, at 
once puts a stop to all wasting Diseases. 
Curonic Covues, Caotera, Dysentery, and Diarre@a cured with a 


Consumption, Broncuitis, 


certainty never before known. 
CAUTION.—Benzodyne has nothing whatever to do with Petroleum Spirit, improperly 


called Benzolyne, but is a delightful cordial medicine, relieving pain without any danger. 


Mr. PRICE, 2, Lower Seymour Street, Portman 
1s. 1}d., 28. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. per bottle. 


Prepared by 
Square, London, W., and sold by all Chemists at 





CAREFUL MOTHERS invariably 
provide the Nursery with Mrs. 
JOHNSON’s AMERICAN SOOTHING 
SyevupP, which, applied to the gums, 
affords immediate relief in ‘* teeth- 
ing.” Itis pleasant and acceptable 

S} to the child, and free from any 
narcotic. During nearly half a 
century it has been one of the im- 

rtant items for the nursery. 

one genuine without the name of 
“ Barclay and Sons, 95, Farringdon 
Street,” is on the stamp. 


Pp 
Sold by all Chemists, at 2s. 9d.a 


bottle. 


QZ 
IT » DESERVEDLY PRONOUNCED 


the most certain remedy. 


McMASTER’S UNIVERSAL 

HAIR RESTORER, fragrant, 

simple, and stainless, restores 

the hair to a luxuriant growth, 
sjand effectually restores the 
y/ colour. 


Sold by all Chemists and 
Perfumers, in bottles 3s. each. 





ICE SAFES AND WENHAM 
LAKE ICE. 


The WENHAM LAKE ICE Company's celebrated Prize 
Medal KEFRIGERATORS, and new Duplex REFRI- 
(j;ERATOR, Registered 1869, fitted with water tanks and 
filters, combine every real improvement, and are unequalled 
for simplicity, efficiency, durabiiity, and economy. The 
New Double-wall Ice-Water Pitchers, American Ice Butter- 
Dishes, Ice-cream Machines, Seltzogeves, Champagne 
Frappé Pails, for use with the Improved Freezing Powders, 
and everything connected with freezing of the best, cheapest, 
most modern, and reliable character. Wenham Lake Ice 
delivered in town for less than 1d. | lb.; or packages of 
2s. 6d., 5s., 98., and upwards, forwa ed into the country by 
* goods train” without perceptible waste. Illustrated price 
lists free at the sole office, WENHAM LAKE ICE 
COMPANY, 140, Strand, London, W.C. 


SPRING—SPRING—SPRING. 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, 


The approach of Spring indicates the necessity of medicine 
to purify the blood and strengthen the system against the 
effects of change of weather, and the advent of Summer. 
KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS being composed of ve- 
getable matter, chiefly acting on the fluids, will be found 


THE BEST SPRING MEDICINE 
THAT CAN BE USED. 
Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 
| cines, at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 














KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY—-DUBLIN EXHIBITION, (865, 


THIS celebrated Old IRISH WHISKY gained the DusLIN wed Mxpat. 


It is Pure, Mild, Mellow, Delicious, and very Wholesome. 
Sold in Bottles, $s. 8d., at the Retail Houses in London; by the Agents in the principal towns in 


England; or Wholesale at 
8, GREAT WINDMILL 


STREET, LONDON, W. 


Observe the Red Seal, Pink Label, and Cork branded “ Krnanan’s LL Wuisxy.” 





CARPETS, CURTAINS, 


CABINET FURNITURE. 


GEORGE DIACK, 


212 & 213, OXFORD STREET, "Wee 


Invites public attention to his Stock of 
ms, and Cham 


Carpets, comprising all the Manufactures for Dining-Rooms, Libraries, 
bers; toa unique collection of Silk Fabrics from the post approved Factories of Lyons and 


Dray 


BEDSTEADS AND BEDDING SUITABLE FOR THE MANSION OB COTTAGE. 
212 % & ¢ 213, OXFORD STREET W. 








USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. SS on 





























ADVERTISEMENTS. 





CRAMER'S CHEAP MUSIC. 





CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE ror tne PIANOFORTE, 


Price ONE SHILLING each. Free by Post fot FOURTEEN Stamps. 


CRAMER’S CELEBRATED TUTOR for 
the Pianoforte, containing the Rudiments of Music, 
Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, Appropriate 
Bxamples and Exercises, and Lessons in the Principal 
Major and Minor Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. 


ORAMER’S SECOND BOOK, contaming 
Scale Passages, Easy Exercises, Preludes &c., chosen 
from the Works of Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Logier, &c. 
&c., combined with Pamiliar Arrangements of favourite 
Sacre€d and Operatie Airs calculated to form and 
develope the taste of the Performer. 


CRAMER’S THIRD BOOK, containing 
little Fantasias progressivé in difficalty, Themes care- 
fully selected from the best Writers, Preludes arid 
Exercises from the moré advanced Works of Clementi, 
Cramer, Kalkbrenner, 4c.; Lessons with a special view 
to the P: eedoni of the Left Hand, &e. 


CRAMER’S FOURTH BOOK will contain 
“ Recreations ” in Fantasia form, select-d from Secular 
and Sacred Works; with a few short Exercises with 
special objects. 

CRAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in 
Various Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces con- 
tained in the following Book. 


CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL 


Free by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps. 


Prite ONE SHILLING each. 
CRAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing 


the Rudimetits of Music,and the necessary Instructions | 


for the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice. with Appro- 
priate Exercises, Lessons, and Solfeggi, Simple Songs in 
One and Two Parts. Useful in School and Class Teaching. 


CRAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing 
Exercises, Solfeggi, &c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs 
in Two and Three Parts, with Observations and Illus- 
trations from the Works of Bennett, W. Maynard, 
Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 

CRAMER’S THIRD BOOK, containing 
Exercises, Solfeggi, &e., carefully selected from the 
Works of Rossiui, Rubini, Schira, Garcia; Part 
Songs, &c. &c. 

ORAMER’S FOURTH BOOK, consisting of 
Lessons on the Italian School of Singing, 


vations, Exercises, and Solfeggi, by Crivelli, Garcia, 


Rossini, Rubini, Schira, and other celebrated It+lian | 


Masters; also, Part Songs, by Macfarren and other 
Composers. 

CRAMER’S FIFTH BOOK, containing 
Exercises and Solfeggi, by Rubini, Crivelli, &c.; Sones 
and Ballads. by Gounod, Schubert, Schira, Balfe, 
Wallace, Macfarren, and Hatton. 


CRAMER’S SIXTH BOOK, 


Duets, Trios, and Part Songs, by celebrated Composers. 


with Obser- | 


containing | 


CRAMER’S SIXTH BOOK. Selectiéns 
from the simpler Works of the Great Writers— Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethovén, and Mendelssohn, for entering on 
which the Pupil will have been in a great measure pre- 
pared by the practice of the Studies in Book 5. 


CRAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies 
by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Mocheles, Nollet. 


CRAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours 
phe ng Mendélssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale 


CRAMER’S NINTH BOOK. Advanced 
Studies from Cramer and the Standard Oomposers for 
the Pianoforte. 


CRAMER’S TENTH BOOK. The Modern 


School— Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &. 
CRAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. 


Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &c. 


CRAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK is chiefly 
composed of (Cramer’s Advanééd Studies, for the 
acquisition of Style. 


COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 


Sacred 





CRAMER'S SEVENTH BOOK, containing 
Observations on the Art of Singing, by Manuel Garcia, 
Solfeggi from eelebrated works, and Songs for Soprano, 
Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass 
Voices. 

/CRAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK, containing 

| Observations on the Art of Singing (continued), by 

Manuel Garcia, Solfeggi from the celebrated works of 

Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini, and Duets for Soprano 

and Tenor, Mezzo-Soprano and Baritone Voices, by 
| W. V. Wallace and Henry Smart. 


CRAMER’S NINTH BOOK, containing 


Obvervations on the Art of Singing (concluded), by 
Manuel Garcia. Graud Selection: Song by Beethoven, 
Duet, by Mactarren, and a Trio by Waliaée. 


CRAMER’S TENTH BOOK, contains Ad- 
vanced Solfeggi from the celebfated works of Cres- 
centini, Paer, and Pelegrini; and a Selection from the 

works of Sir Henry Bishop. 

| 

CRAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK, cwn- 


taining celebrated Trios from Popular English Operas. 


| CRAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, containing 


Songs by Modern Composers—Gounod, Balfe, Sullivan, 
| David, Aruitii, Levey. 





Cramer’s First Instructions for the Violin. 


Price SIXPENCE. 


Post Free for SEVEN Stamps. 





CRAMER’S HARMONIUM BOOK. 


Containing Fifteen Sacred Pievés, easily and effectively arranged. 


Price SIXPENCE. Post 


—s 
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| VERONICA. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE.” 
In Five Books. 
entitiipuins 
BOOK V. 
CHAPTER IX. A RESOURCE. 

Tue evening of Lord George Segrave’s 
dinner-party was the first occasion on 
which Cesare de’ Barletti had given his 
wife a glimpse of the brute fury that was 
| latent under his gentle, lazy demeanour. 
They had had quarrels before; lovers’ 
quarrels; in which Cesare had protested 
against Veronica’s cruelty, and Veronica 
| had played off her despotic airs, and they 
| had both been vehement, and demonstra- 
| tive, and childish. And the end of such 
{ quarrels had invariably been to bring back 
| Cesare humbly imploring pardon at the 
' feet of the triumphant beauty. But never 
| had his looks and tones been such as met 
her astonished eyes and ears on that 
miserable evening. 

And there was no deep repentance after- 
wards, no humble suing for pardon on his 
part. He approached her the next morn- 
| ing with a smile, and a kiss, and when she 
drew back in dumb resentment, he merely 
shrugged his shoulders, lit his cigar, and 
sauntered off into the stable-yard. 

In truth Cesare considered himself to be 
; the injured person. His wife, by her in- 

conceivably absurd temper, had led him 
into an error, which error had thrown him 
intoa rage. That was no trifle. Cesare was 
always particularly careful not to fly into 
a passion if he could avoid it. And his 
temper was so indolently mild in general 
that he had no great difficulty in avoiding 
| frequent ebullitions of anger. 
i To an unaccustomed English eye, indeed, 
he might have seemed to be in paroxysms 











of fury on many occasions when his feelings 
were scarcely stirred. He had the national | 
characteristic of instantly translating slight 
and superficial emotions into very violent | 
outward expression by means of voice, face, 
and gesture, and of thus working off ex- 
citement at a cheap cost, if the phrase may 
pass. But whenever angry emotion went | 
beyond the slight and superficial stage with 
him, it was apt to become very terribly in- 
tense indeed; and to assume the form of | 
personal hatred, and a deadly desire of / 
vengeance against the object of it. ! 

To talk to Cesare Barletti about hating | 
asin, but pardoning a sinner, or to use any | 
phrase involving a similar idea, would have 
appeared to him very much like uttering | 
meaningless jargon. He never conceived | 
or thought of anything in an abstract form. | 
The unseen—the intangible—had no power § 
over his imagination. Hate a sin, indeed ! 
Why should he hate a sin? Che,che! But 
he could hate a sinner—or a saint either, if | 
need were—with a relentless animosity of | 
which it would be difficult to exaggerate | 
the bitterness. 

On the occasion in question, however, | 
his anger had been merely evanescent. It 
was all an absurdity and a mistake. What 
if a man did express his opinion that such 
and such people were too rigid in their | 
notions to desire to associate with Veronica ? 
Well, so much the worse for such and such 
people, as he had said to his wife. He had 
all his life heard about English prudery. | 
There were even persons who objected to | 
play cards, and to go to the opera. Was | 
he to distress himself about that? Ve- 
ronica was Princess Cesare de’ Barletti. | 
That was sufficient with persons who knew | 
the world. He would permit no man to 
insult the Princess Cesare de’ Barletti with 
impunity. 
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Cesare’s quickness of perception was 
rapidly bringing him to the conviction that 
it was a far finer thing to be a “prince” in 
England than in Naples. Veronica, in 
bestowing her wealth and herself upon him, 
had not then made an entirely one-sided 
bargain, The consideration was not an 
unpleasant one. 

He drove over to Hammick Lodge more 
than once after his first visit to Lord 
George, and met several guests there, mostly 
bachelors, and, with few exceptions, active 
patrons of that noble institution—the Turf. 
Cesare found these gentlemen pleasant and 
unaffected ; entirely devoid of the insular 
stiffness which he had kept continually 
looking for since his arrival in Great Britain, 
and had found up to the height of his ex- 
pectation in only one individual—the ac- 
complished Mr. Dickinson. 

The ‘“‘turfy’’ gentlemen, on their part, 
found Barletti a charming fellow, and were 
delighted to make his acquaintance. But 
the “‘turfy” gentlemen were greatly disap- 
pointed at discovering one singular blemish 
in Barletti’s moral nature, he steadily re- 
fused to “speculate” on any coming event 
whatever, on the extraordinarily naive plea 
that he did not understand betting. 

“My dear fellow,” said one tall, thin 
gentleman, with a long, sharp chin and 
dull, fishy eyes, “‘ It’s as simple as A, B, C.”’ 

“Ah, gia!” returned the prince, with 
much suavity. ‘ But A-a, B-a, C-a is not 
simple until you have learned it.” 

Nevertheless, despite this deplorable lack 
of enterprise on Cesare’s part, he was very 
popular at Hammick Lodge. He played 
an uncommonly good game at écarté, a 
very fair one at whist, and that he was no 
match for his host at billiards did not cer- 
tainly operate against him in Lord George’s 
good graces. 

He had no formal reconciliation with his 
wife; but the coolness between them— 
which, in fact, had only existed on her side 
—passed away in a day or two. Cesare 
never knew how much it cost Veronica 
to condone his violent behaviour, without 
an expression of the deepest penitence 
on his part. And his ignorance of the 
sacrifice her haughty spirit was forced to 
make, rendered that sacrifice, perhaps, a 
little less difficult than it would otherwise 
have been. At least there was in his mind 
no perception of what she deemed a bitter 
humiliation. 

In her loneliness, and she was very 
lonely—but, as Cesare said, it was she who 
had desired to come to Shipley; and could 





he help it if the people would not call on 
her ?—she had recourse to the only human 
being on whose entire devotion she could 
rely. She took to writing letters to Mr, 
Plew. The letters, at first, were short; 
mere notes, written with the excuse of 
asking his advice upon this or that trifling 
point of regimen. She would follow his 
advice. She had been thinking overit, and 
she really believed that exercise would be 
good for her. Could he not come to see 
her? Why had he not been? The first 
note brought, not Mr. Plew, but a brief 
professional recapitulation of the points 
he had urged upon her consideration. In 
the second note, she asked again why 
he had not been to see her. Was it true, 
as had been whispered to her, that the 
attractions of a certain meek dove had 
succeeded in engrossing him altogether ? 
No sooner had she despatched this note 
than she wished to recal it. She was 
ashamed of it. It was too familiar—too 
condescending. 

The answer to it, however, contained no 
allusion to her hint ; neither denial nor con- 
firmation. It merely stated that Mr. Plew 
would willingly go over to Shipley Magna 
if he could be of real service to her; but 
that, unless she had need of his presence, 
he must refrain from doing so. His mother 
was ill, and required all the care and atten- 
tion he could give her. 

This. reply of the surgeon reached Vero- 
nica on a rainy afternoon. She was dull 
and dispirited. Her husband was at Ham- 
mick. The quiet sorrow in the tone of 
Mr. Plew’s letter chimed in with Vero- 
nica’s mood at the moment of receiving 
it. A few slow tears trickled down her 
cheeks, as she sat with her head leaning on 
her hand, looking down on the note. She 
must have some sympathy! She must 
dissipate somewhat of the weight of sadness 
that oppressed her soul, by confiding to 
another human heart a few, at least, of her 
sorrows. 

She sat down to write to Mr. Plew. 
As she wrote on, the half revelations she 
had intended became whole revelations. 
She found a relief in the depiction of her 
feelings—even in that of her faults. She 
would rather speak evil of herself than not 
speak of herself at all. She poured forth her 
complaints and her disappointments with- 
out reserve. 

Here was one who would listen patiently ; 
who would sympathise sincerely; who 
would feel her sorrows as his own. Here 
was a heart that might be trusted to beat 
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faithfully, let it ache as it would. His 
judgment might condemn her, but his feel- 
ings would take her part. He might 
preach, warn, reprove her even, but the 
reproof would have no sting. She could 
accept such reproof, she could embrace it, 
for she would know that it came out of 
the depth of a great love. He would ask 
nothing, he would expect nothing, he would 
resent nothing. He could thrust himself 
aside with a sublime magnanimity, and 
think only of her. 

So she sent the letter. 

“What do you write so often to that 
man for, cara Veronica?” asked Cesare, 
unexpectedly, on the day following that on 
which her third letter was despatched. 

““So—so often ?”’ she stammered. The 
question took her by surprise, and she was 
startled by it. 

“Yes; it is often, I think. Two letters 

in one week. This lying on the table”’— 
and Cesare took up a pink envelope sealed 
and directed—“ is the second that I know 
of.” 
“Tt is kind of you not to recollect that 
I told you I had consulted Mr. Plew about 
my nervous headaches! I write to him 
partly about them; and, besides, he is one 
of my oldest and most intimate friends. I 
have known him from a child.” 

“Ah, Benissimo!’’ replied Cesare, care- 
lessly. And the next minute he seemed to 
have forgotten the whole affair. 

But when in the course of two more 
days a reply arrived from Mr. Plew, Cesare, 
playing with the Spitz dog in one corner of 
the sofa, watched his wife when the letter 
was delivered to her—watched her while 
she opened it and began to read it, and 
finally asked, “ Is the letter from our good 
papa, il reverendissimo Signor Vicario P”’ 

“No; it is from Mr. Plew.”’ 

The instant directness of the answer 
seemed a little unexpected by him. He 
looked up at her for an instant, and then 
began to stroke the dog in a more caressing 
way than he had used before. 

“Where are you going, 
asked, presently. 

“To my own room.” 

“To read your letter in peace ? 
see it P” 

“See it? See this letter?” 

“Yes; is it indiscreet ?” he asked, show- 
ing his white teeth in a smile that flashed 
for a second and was gone. 

For a scarcely perce eptible space of time 
Veronica hesitated. ‘Then she tossed him 
the letter disdainfully. 


dearest ?’’ he 


May I 





“You are as curious as a baby!” she 
said. 

He took the letter and pored over it 
gravely. Then he brought it back to her 
and kissed her hand. 

“T can’t read it,” 
devil of a writing!” 

Veronica had fully reckoned on this in- 
ability of Cesare’s. Between his imperfect 
knowledge of English and the cramped 
characters of Mr. Plew’s handwriting, that 
looked as though it were expressly invented 
and adopted for the purpose of scrawling 
the hieroglyphics familiar to our eyes in 
doctors’ prescriptions, she had been toler- 
ably sure that Cesare would fail to glean 
much information from the letter, let it 
contain what it might. 

“Why should Cesare have wanted to see 
that letter?” she asked herself when she 
was alone in her own room. “It must be 
from the mere suspicious dislike that any- 
thing, however trifling, should pass _be- 
tween me and any one else with which he 
is not fully acquainted. I have noticed 
this trait in him lately—only lately. He 
used not to be so in Italy.” 

Veronica forgot that in Italy Cesare had 
been himself her sole possible confidant. 

When she had perused Mr. Plew’s letter 
she felt glad that Cesare had been unable 
to decipher it. There was no word in it 
which should have made him justly dis- 
contented with Mr. Plew; but there were 
many words which would have roused his 
anger against his wife. 

“ The account of your unhappiness cuts 
me to the heart,” he wrote in one place. 
“Tam not at all skilful with my pen, nor 
able to express what I feel. But I am so 
sure you are wrong in giving w ay to these 
morbid feelings ; ‘and yet I pity you so 
much for having them. I had hope od that 
you were at last happy and contented. 
God knows that there is nothing I would 
not give to see you so.” 

And again: ‘I am solemnly certain that 
your first duty now is to try to gain your 
husband’s whole confidence and affection. 
Remember you chose him freely, and he 
loved you when there was no one else, 
whom you knew of, to love you !” 

And once more: “I wish I was clever 
and could write like you. But I cannot. 
I can only beg and beseech you to cast off 
gloomy and repining thoughts. There is 
one thing we can all do—try to be useful 
to others. Think of their sorrows more 
than your own. Even in my humble way 
I find that this soothes my pain of mind : 


he said. “‘ What 
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nothing else soothes it. And you who are 
so rich, and so young, and so clever, might 
do a deal of good. You don’t know the 
suffering there is in the world that a few 
copper coins would lighten. I feel your 
confidence in writing ‘to me very much. 
But I wish for your sake that you would 
have no secrets from your husband. You 
ask me to comeand see you. I cannot just 
at present. My mother is very ill; and 
there is an epidemic fever in the parish. 
My life is not altogether a bed of roses. 

"Within a week after the rec eipt of that 
letter, Mrs. Plew was dead. And the 
Prince and Princess de’ Barletti had gone 
away to London in great haste; for a 

malignant form of typhus fever was raging 
in Shipley Magna. 


CHAPTER X. A FRIENDLY TEA-DRINKING. 


Ir was near the end of a very sultry 
summer day in London—a day in tho quite 
late summer. The people who were able 
to leave town next week pronounced that 
the season was over. The people whose 
business, or interest, or impecuniosity 


obliged them to linger a while longer, de- 
clared that there was so much going on still, 
they positively didn’t know how to keep all 


them engagements. 

It was, however, near enough to the 
period styled by London tradesmen “the 
fag end of the season” to bring it to pass 
that Miss Betsy Boyce had no dinner invi- 
tation for that day, and no invitation to 
any later assembly, and that she was con- 
sequently drinking tea at about half-past 
seven o’clock in Mr. Lovegrove’s house in 
Bedford-square. 

Betsy Boyce was quite free from any 
vulgar prejudices on the score of fashion- 
able or unfashionable hours. She would 
drink tea at seven o’clock, or dine at eight, 
or breakfast at any hour from nine A.M. to 
two P.M. with perfectly accommodating good 
humour. 

“It matters very little what you call a 
meal,”’ she would say. “If you eat be- 
tween eight and nine o’clock at night, and 
like to call that dinner, I’m quite content. 
If you have your real solid dinner at 
two or three, and your old-fashioned tea 
at five or six, and like to call that lunch, 
or kettle-drum, or anything else, I’m 
equally content. When one lives in the 
world one must do as the world does in 
those matters. I have heard papa say that 
when he was at Vienna, and knew the 
old Prince Metternich, he has seen him 
often at a grand banquet, playing with a 





plateful of brown bread-and-butter, and 
tasting nothing else. Well, he ate his 


wholesome food at a wholesome hour, of | 


But he never thought of changing 
No more 


course. 
people’s manners and customs. 
do I.” 

Something of this kind she had said in 
answer to Mrs. Lovegrove’s ostentatiously 
humble apology for inviting her to tea at 
seven o'clock. 

“Tt is not,” said Mrs. Lovegrove, with a 
kind of virtuous, self-denying severity that 
would have exasperated any one less 
genuinely tolerant and good-natured than 
Betsy Boyce, “it is not that I do not 
understand the usages of the circles in 
which you habitually move. It would be 
strange, bred up as I was at our place 
in the country among the élite of our 
country society—you won’t mind my say- 
ing that country society is, as a general 
rule, more exclusive, and more rigid, on 
the score of birth, than the mixed and ever- 
varying circles of the metropolis >—it would 
be strange if I did not understand those 
usages.” 

“To be sure,” said Miss Boyce, plea- 
santly. “‘ What good cake this is! Thanks ; 
I will have a piece more of it.” 

“But when I married Mr. Lovegrove I 
put all that aside at once, and forever. I 
looked my position in the face, and accepted 
all its conditions.” 

“ And a very comfortable position it is, 
too, Mrs. Lovegrove. And excessively de- 
lighted a good many ladies of my acquaint- 
ance would be to jump into such another.” 

It will be perceived that the acquaint- 
ance between Mrs. Lovegrove and Miss 
Boyce, begun in Mrs. Frost’s drawing- 
room, had advanced towards something 
like intimacy. 

Betsy Boyce was, as she herself declared, 
eminently a social being. She was just 
as cheerful and content in the solicitor’s 
house in Bedford-square as at my lord 
duke’s in Carlton-gardens. And whilst she 
regaled the lawyer’s wife with stories of the 
Olympian feasts she shared with the gods 
and goddesses, whose mythology (carefully 
edited with a view to its meeting the public 
eye) is contained in Sir Bernard Burke’s 
red volumes, she never offended her hosts 
by appearing to despise their earthlier 
hospitality. 

Mr. Lovegrove considered Miss Boyce 
to possess extraordinary spirits and an 1m- 
mense fund of anecdote. Mrs. Lovegrove 
said she had a pensive pleasure in her 
conversation, as it reminded her of the old 
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times passed at her papa’s place in the 
country. Augusta asked her serious opinion 
as to the spread of High Church doctrine 
among the aristocracy, and was it true that 
a certain illustrious person was going over 
to Rome? Altogether she was a general 
favourite with the whole family. 

One frequent topic of her conversations 
with Mrs. Lovegrove was the lament- 
able state of affairs in the household at 
Bayswater, as she designated Mr. Frost’s 
residence. Things were going on there from 
bad to worse ; that is, between husband and 
wife, she meant. Georgina was an old friend 


of hers, but she must say Georgina was to | 


blame. She was so indifferent to Mr. 
Frost’s comfort ; so neglectful of his home ; 
so careless to please him; and so indifferent 
about displeasing him. She on her side 
complained of her husband’s meanness and 
parsimony. He grudged her this, and de- 
clined to give her that. Which, said Miss 
Boyce, was certainly odd in a man who 
had always been so lavishly indulgent a 
husband. 

“Perhaps he has at last been able to see 
what a fool that woman has been making 
of herself by her extravagance, and is 
beginning to turn over a new leaf. Let us 
hope so! Let us, at least, try to hope so !” 
said Mrs. Lovegrove, with all the fervour 
of charity. 

“Georgina tells me,” said Miss Boyce, 
“that there is at times something so 
strange about her husband, that he seems 
scarcely in his right mind. Something is 
preying on him, I fancy. It isn’t busi- 
ness troubles, I suppose, eh?” It was 
fortunate for her acquaintances that Betsy 
Boyce was good-natured ; for she was rarely 
discreet, and not a little curious. 

“What business troubles Mr. Frost may 
have on his private account, I am unable 
to say,” replied Mrs. Lovegrove. “ But as 
to Frost and Lovegrove, there is no cause 
for anxiety about them; of that you may 
be quite assured !”’ 

“Ah, then I dare say it is mostly, if not 
entirely, Georgina’s fault. He is despe- 
rately fond of her, and she is as hard and 
cold to him as a block of ice.” 

“T consider Mr. Frost’s infatuated weak- 
ness for his wife to be positively culpable! 
But what, alas! can one expect from a 
man totally devoid of religious principles ?”’ 

In order to avert the stream of Mrs. 
Lovegrove’s indignation from Sidney Frost 
—for whom the kindly old maid had a real 
liking—Miss Boyce changed the subject of 
discourse. 








“ Ah dear me!” she exclaimed, fanning 
herself, “it is a queer world! Talk of 
books! I know much stranger stories than 
ever I sawin a book yet. There’s that 
Princess de’ Barletti, for instance. What 
a career hers has been !” 

“Oh do tell me, Miss Boyce, is she re- 
ceived in the highest society? I trust not, 
for the credit of our aristocracy.” 

“ H’m! Well I don’t know that one more 
or less would much affect the credit of our 
aristocracy !”’ 

“ Eh P” 

** However that’s neither here nor there. 
I believe the factis she is not much received. 
She might have been taken up at one time 
by a certain set. But she is devoured by 
ambition. She wanted to be as great a 
lady as the greatest, and to play princess ; 
and that wouldn’t do.” 

“ Ambition indeed ! pretty ambition !” 

“Yes; pretty ambition. But yet—it 
seems a strange thing to say, but I am not 
sure there is not a grain of perverted good 
in it.” 

“Good? How do you mean?” 

*“ Well, I—I think a woman who would 
have been downright, frankly bad and 
unscrupulous might have had a better 
chance.” 

“* My dear Miss Boyce !” 

“Yes; I know it sounds very horrible. 
But what I mean is this; this young 
woman can’t be contented with the society 
of flashy folks of doubtful reputation. 
She might have got that, having money 
and beauty, and a certain notoriety. But, 
you may call it pride, or ambition, or 
whatever you like, the fact remains that 
she knows there is something higher and 
better than that sort of thing, and that 
she aspires to it. She can’t be at peace 
without the good opinion of persons she 
can respect, and—she will never get it.” 

**T should think not!” 

“She will never get it, because she has 
not strength to make any real sacrifice of 
her vanity and selfishness. And yet, I be- 
lieve she is eating her heart out with misery 
and mortification in the midst of all that 
she paid such a terrible price to gain!” 

Mrs. Lovegrove stared at the speaker in 
surprise. She had never seen such a grave 
expression on Betsy Boyce’s round, rubi- 
cund visage. The brisk, lively, old lady 
had gradually fallen into a serious tone as 
she spoke, and when she ceased, there was 
something like a tear in her eye. 

Sarah Lovegrove’s heart, although it 
did not beat with remarkable warmth, 
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was better than her creed. But she re- 
pressed a womanly movement of pity by 
way of asserting the stern purity of her 
principles, and replied, with elongated 
upper lip and incisive brevity, “That is 
the natural result to which such iniquity 
leads, Miss Boyce.” 

“ Dear me,” said Miss Boyce, “ I’ve been 
making quite a preachment! Butit is not 
altogether my own wisdom that I have 
been uttering. The fact is that I was 
yesterday with that sweet creature, Maud 
Desmond, and she talked to me a little 
about the vicar’s daughter; and when she 
was out of the room, Mrs. Sheardown 
talked of her a great deal, and, between 
the two, I got a pretty clear notion of the 
state of the case.” 

“You don’t mean to say that Miss Des- 
mond visits her ?” 

“No, no ; their lives are apart altogether. 
But I do believe that if Veronica needed 
anything—if she were sick, for instance— 
Maud would go to her directly.” 

“Would Mr. Lockwood allow that?” 
asked Mrs. Lovegrove, with something like 
a sneer. 

“Yes, I think he would. He’s not the 
good fellow I take him for, if he would 
oppose it !” 

Mrs. Lovegrove had not quite forgiven 
Maud for preferring Hugh to her son. As 
Maud had not turned out to be an heiress, 
the thing was the less to be regretted. 
But to do Mrs. Lovegrove justice, she had 
been almost as willing to encourage Augus- 
tus’s penchant before there was any idea 
of Maud’s being wealthy as after. And 
her maternal vanity had been ruffled by 
the young lady’s cold discouragement of 
her darling Gus. 

Mrs. Lovegrove’s character was not mali- 
cious at bottom, however, and, after a 
minute or so, she said, “I do think Miss 
Desmond is a really good girl.” 

“Good? She’s an angel! And so 
clever !” 

“Indeed ? I did not perceive much—a 
—much solidity of iatellect in Miss Des- 
mond, I confess; but she is very young 
still. However, it was a very proper at- 
tention on her part to call on us directly 
she came to town. Mr. Lovegrove knew 
her mother well. He is, indeed, in some 
sort the young lady’s guardian, and he was 
gratified by her coming.” 

“Maud Desmond always does the right 
thing,” said Miss Boyce, in serene uncon- 
sciousness of Augustus’s ill-starred wooing. 
“It was a good thing that the Sheardowns 
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brought her to town with them on a visit. 
Very nice people the Sheardowns. I knew 
them at Shipley. I hear often from that 
neighbourhood, and I fancy the vicarage 
was no fitting or pleasant place for the 
girl.” 

“ Really!” exclaimed Mrs. Lovegrove, 
with a strong gleam of curiosity in her 
grey eyes. 

“No, I’m afraid not. Emma Begbie 
writes to me—there, I’ve let her name 
slip out. But you don’t know her, and, 
probably, never will, so it don’t much 
matter. Well, this young lady tells me 
that the vicar is going to the dogs—that 
isn’t her phrase, but it is her meaning—as 
fast ashe can. He has cut his old friends, 
and formed low connexions. And he 
doesn’t even attend to the duties of his 
church, but has got a wretched curate, at 
twopence a year, to do his duty for him, 
and, in fact, the whole thing is as bad as 
it can be. He’s no fit guardian, and his 
house is no fit home, for a young girl.” 

‘“* A—clergyman—of—the—Church—of 
—England !” said Mrs. Lovegrove, with 
portentous slowness, nodding her head at 
each word. 

“Oh, dear, yes! There’s no doubt in 
the world about that.” 

Then the tea-things were cleared away, 
and presently the Misses Phoebe and Lucy 
and Dora Lovegrove made some music. 
And Augustus sang a Latin hymn, accom- 
panying himself; and if the vocal portion 
of this performance were almost inaudible 
at the other end of the drawing-room, 
the pianoforte part was attacked with un- 
sparing vigour. Then Miss Boyce’s cab 
was sent for, and she went home, having 
passed as she protested a very pleasant 
evening. 








PORTRAIT OF MRS. BRENNAN. 


“Ts is all very nice indeed, very nice. 
An excellent house, furniture well chosen. 
All you now want is, a good, honest, 
hard-working, faithful creature, who would 
work, and put her soul into her work.” 
These words were uttered by the Rev. Mr. 
Wheeder, a friendly but portly and unctu- 
ous clergyman; they were half addressed 
to Olivia and me, and half to a large glass 
of our new sherry, in one of our newly- 
purchased wine-glasses. 

Olivia and I looked up with enthusiasm ; 
then downward with despondency. Such 
a beatific vision seemed too remote. 
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“ A woman,” went on Mr. Wheeder, as 
if he were expatiating on some of the ladies 
in Scripture, “ who should be willing; a 
woman of an age to have experience of 
London; a woman who could give you 
advice, and yet not be familiar nor pre- 
suming; a woman elderly yet strong; I 
should say that was exactly what was 
wanting to complete the little household of 
a young pair just starting in life.”’ 

Olivia looked at him wistfully, as if he 
were anerchanter; could he but raise such 
a creature with the wand or walking-stick, 
now on his knees; but for her, poor little 
soul, to go forth and encounter the tribes 
of wild London Caribbees, seeking such a 
paragon, the idea made her heart-sick. I 
added, with a manly despondency, “ Where 
could one find such a person ?” 

Mr. Wheeder was looking curiously into 
the empty new wine-glass, as though it 
were an enchanted glass in which he saw 
this paragon. I hastily filled it with the 
new sherry, as a more suitable reflect- 
ing medium. He was not displeased. 

“What would you say now, if I should 
happen to know of such a person ?”’ 

I am ashamed to think of the raptures 
we both broke into. For this servant busi- 
ness, put off to the last, had hung before 
us, and on us, as some terrible nightmare ; 
something that appalled and crushed. Well- 
meaning friends had added to our terrors : 
“You can’t take too much care; there is a 
dreadful race going !” 

“When I say I, I mean Mrs. Wheeder. 
I will speak to her on the matter. I be- 
lieve we found her quite a treasure of a 
woman. No more, thank you! You shall 
have her up in the morning.” 

When our deliverer was gone, my Olivia 
and I looked at each other with beaming 
eyes : 
“You see,” I said, “‘ how obstacles melt 
away; and how, to become oratorical, the 
ice of difficulty thaws before the rays of 
opportunity.” 

My Olivia smiled at this moral. 

As I was passing through the hall next 
morning, a very large and corpulent 
specimen of the servant race stood up to 
introduce herself. Her face was round and 
much heated. Being draped in an old- 
fashioned cloak, various portions of her 
figure seemed to move upward, in sym- 
pathy with every word she uttered, with a 
sort of peristaltic motion. These symptoms 
rather scared me. 

“Mr. Wheeder, I believe?” I 
hoping faintly, and yet convinced. 


said, 








“As good and charitable a gent as ever 
drew breath. He has the good word of the 
poor man, sir, which is thought little of 
down here, maybe. Yes, sir, he could do 
no more than speak well of me, Anne 
Brennan, and it’s what I’d only expect 
from a gentleman so well knowd and 
steamed.”’ 

“ Mr. Wheeder certainly recommended 
you strongly; but really, I fear, you may 
be” (it was a delicate matter to convey 
any objection to her physique) “you may 
be hardly active enough ?” 

She shook her head with a mournfal 
pity. 

“T know, sir; don’t be afraid. They all 
begin with that, because I look fat. But 
what I say, sir, is, we'll all have our reward 
one day, whether the poor man or the 
rich !” 

Look fat! This seemed a disclaimer of 
an accusation with which the rich seemed 
to be oppressing their poorer brethren; yet 
she could not have any object in counter- 
feiting stoutness. 

Here appears my Olivia, who shrinks 
away from this columnar object. 

“Your lady, sir—Anne Brennan, as the 
Rev. Mr. Wheeder sent. There’s a real 
good man that thinks of the poor! Ask 
him about me, and before back or hind 
back; he can’t have a word to say again 
me. Or Mr. Hocker, of Lupus-street, a 
gentleman of the first standing; seven in 
family, and often fourteen at dinner, once 
in the week. No, no, sir; and ma’am; 
I am not afraid of being looked into.” 

This was what my Olivia was doing 
precisely at that moment; and, with some 
alarm and awe, said, “I am sure what you 
say is right; but there is so much work 

ou know 4 

“Oh, I know, ma’am,” she cried, with a 
smile; “that’s not the first time that’s 
been said to me by many. Why, when Mr. 
Hocker, o’ Lupus-street, a gentleman be- 
yond dispute, driving his own brougham, 
was taking me in his front parlour, he 
said, ‘Mrs. Brennan, ma’am, I fear you’re 
too large for the place.’ Ah no, sir! Give me 
leave, if you please, and I mean no offence. 
But you and your lady are new to this, 
and few knows London beside me, hon and 
hoff. And let me tell you, a young lady 
and gent, starting as you are, will find 
plenty that seems nice and genteel; and 
there’s some of us as seems as ladylike as 
any born lady; but wait, ah wait !”’ 

I own to thinking there was a rude 
bluntness about this creature which I 
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associated with worth. My Olivia, I 
could see, associated her very obesity with 
honesty. 

“Just put me to something; work is 
what I want. Ah, ma’am, a true servant 
won’t be asking what is her duty and what 
is not; butshe’ll just see the work is to be 
done, and—do it.” 

On this she loosened the strings of her 
great cloak, and revealed a physical 
structure that suggested the idea of having 
been put together in compartments, which 
seemed very insecurely joined. As she 
moved, separation seemed always im- 
pending. After all, there was something 
almost heroic in a daughter of toil, there 
in protest against such a serious disability ; 
and there was a gallantry in her thus 
boldly facing the charge—though, in truth, 
she could hardly have shirked it. 

She was engaged on experiment. She 
was willing to do anything, accept any 
terms, “save that we would not ask her 
to bemean herself :’? which seemed to rob 
the concession of any practical value. In 
succeeding interviews with the lady and 
females of the house, she invariably dis- 
solved in tears, and begged to be excused, 
as she had never thought she would come 
so low as this. ‘No blame to you,” she 
added handsomely. “‘ But it came hard on 
one, who at Mr. Hocker’s of Lupus-street 
had her fourteen copper saucepans about 
her, and a kitching maid to fetch and 
carry.” 

This Belisarius-like reverse caused deep 
sympathy, and at dinner I heard many 
remarks pointed with a “ Mrs. Brennan 
thinks,” and “now that Mrs. Brennan is 
here.” In an hour or so she had called 
down the mistréss of the house, to exhibit 
some new arrangement of her kitchen ap- 
paratus. ‘‘ Ah, yes, ma’am! That’s what 
I love and like—to have everything in its 
own place. Excuse me, m’m; but you’re 
beginning housekeeping, and don’t know 
the ways of this great place—pardon me 
the liberty of telling you so. But there 
are people going about, and in respectable 
houses, who have every trick to shirk their 
work, and it 7s a shame, indeed. I’m not 
one of those, ma’am.”’ 

Mrs. Brennan: could not, unhappily, re- 
side with us, as she had to go back every 
night to her ‘Phil;” a gentleman con- 
nected with the tailoring profession: her 
“darling boy,” as she called him. Her 
way of putting it was characteristic. “ It’s 
a long way and a sore one to Whitechapel ; 
but poor people must walk ; and there was 





One in the Scripters, ma’am, that we all 
know—how He walked, footsore and weary. 
Ah, yes,m’m. The poor may love their 
husbands as well as the rich, and I wouldn’t 
give up my darling boy, no, not for all the 
wealth of the universe! I couldn’t do that, 
low as I’m come to. Ah, no!” 

All day long we could hear from below a 
ceaseless hum and clatter, which resolved 
itself into Mrs. Brennan delivering shrill 
and sustained commentaries on the most 
various subjects. She had made her mark 
in the house, and at once took a position of 
command. I had misgivings, but was over- 
borne by the united female voices, who 
seemed to rejoice in what I saw would be 
their enslavement, and hugged their chains. 

In a few days I noted some other symp- 
toms that disquieted me; one of which 
was, the little mouse of work which re- 
sulted from a vast mountain of words. Like 
some other clever persons in the world, she 
had the art of overlaying the most meagre 
sliver of work with such an incrustation of 
verbiage, that you were persuaded in spite 
of yourself. We rubbed our eyes, and 
fancied we saw. 

“These seem very dusty, Mrs. Brennan,” 
I say doubtfully. They were thick with 
dust. 

“Dusty! dusty, sir?” as if she could 
not have heard. ‘ Where, sir? How ?” 

“ Everywhere, everyhow, Mrs. Brennan.” 

“Well, sir, I tell you this, and you will 
excuse me if I speak plain, but you are 
only beginning ’ousekeeping, sir, and you 
will pardon me, but I’ve been in the City 
sixteen year on end. And I can assure 
you I have not always been in this way, or 
come down to this; for when with Mr. 
Hocker, of Lupus-street, Pimlico Py 

I was getting rather tired of this for- 
mula and the implied slight to our man- 
sion; and i cut short her reminiscences by 
firmly requesting her immediate attention 
to the work in hand. She obeyed smiling. 

The period of probation was sliding by. 
She was sorry to leave, she announced, but 
she could not be longer separated from her 
darling boy, The poor had their feelings 
as well as the rich, &c. Go she must. My 
Olivia came later with a wistful face. It 
was a pity to lose such a treasure—to have 
to begin all over again; such a good cook. 
Really it was a very good sign to see such 
affection among the lower classes. Mr. 
Philip Brennan had already appeared below; 
had come to partake of tea, and escort 
his lady home. I could not account for 
the interest this gentleman inspired, until I 
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myself was favoured with a private view, 
and found him to be a man with rich 
glossy black moustaches, a sad and dignified 
bearing, a grandeur of speech and manner 
which he brought from his native Sister 
Isle. He at once commanded all suffrages; 
a most gentlemanly man, about eighteen 
years younger than his lady. 

“Ah, indeed! my poor boy! You 
wouldn’t know him in the house any more 
than that fly. You'd never hear, or see, 
or know of him. Come in here, Phil, and 
speak to the lady—a real lady, mind you!” 

Phil, introduced, bows. 

*“ You must make allowance for him; he 
is not accustomed to ladies and gentlemen. 
Can’t you speak up, you big, stupid fellow, 
you! You've tongue enough at the meet- 
ings.’ 

Notwithstanding this defect, Mr. Bren- 
nan made a decided impression—a harm- 
less creature. 

I made protest. I represented that it 
was dangerous encouraging outsiders, but 
we were only starting in our little boat ; 
life seemed a yachting excursion, when it 
is not worth while bringing a cargo of 
wisdom aboard. So we all agreed that 
Mr. Phil Brennan was to be taken in. 

Things went on smoothly for some time 
afterwards, though the unpleasant truth 
began to force itself on us both, that Mrs. 
Brennan’s measure of work was dwindling 
every day. She had some extraordinary 
charm over her assistants, having the 
knack of throwing more and more of her 
duties on them. She took a more com- 
manding tone, andintroduced herfriend, Mr. 
Hocker, of Lupus-street, at least once a day. 
She excited a deep feeling of sympathy 
through the house by fits of “ weakness,” 
which she called the “miggerums,” and 
which affected her with the “lows,” and 
caused her to rise as late as nine and ten 
o'clock. These things I did not like; but, 
being aboard the yacht above mentioned, I 
was inclined to wait and see what came of 
it. The woman’s character was really as 
inexhaustible as a conjuror’s bottle; now 
grand, now mean, now in spirits, now 
sulky, now full of magnificence as to her 
previous condition under the Lupus-street 
dispensation, now bewailing with tears the 
fatal moment when “she bemeaned herself 
by marrying a tailor.” This she would 
actually do in the presence of the gentle- 
man himself. Under this dry crust, fires 
were smouldering. I had my own opin- 
ions about Mr. Brennan, who paid great 
attention to his dress, always wore scrupu- 
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lous black, and whom I had once seen walk- 
ing with a lady of almost fashionable ex- 
terior. I believe him, in short, to be what 
Mrs. Brennan had described another gentle- 
man of her acquaintance, “a lad.” 
By-and-bye strange stories came floating 
upward from the kitchen, of domestic 
differences, arising, it was darkly hinted, 
out of Mr. Brennan’s habits of pleasure, 
to which his personal attributes and 
attire were fatal temptations. Yet it was 
impossible not to note the absorbing inte- 


/rest with which he was regarded by the 


female household, as a kind of Lothario. 
I must own that his bearing, always col- 
lected, grave, and dignified, quite sup- 
ported the character. He had the vainqueur 
air. Painful altercations were reported as 
taking place within the happy and innocent 
influence of the close range and hot hearth. 
A week’s earnings with Messrs. Moses, 
known to reach thirty shillings, and not 
produced, were assumed to have been spent 
in pleasures incompatible with real con- 
nubial happiness. 

I must introduce a fresh character; a 
tall, gaunt, Sister Islander, in a dirty white 
linen jacket, who was considered to be 
sufficiently well known for identification 
as “ Barney.’’ Barney effected an entrance 
under pretext of cleaning windows, and 
from that time swore himself in as a sort 
of retainer. He was ready to do any 
kind of a hand’s turn to make an honest 
penny, glory be to God! He was proud 
to put those same hands under our feet. 
All he asked was “to be let to come and 
go, and sarve us as for nothing.” This 
Eastern way of putting the thing, somehow 
ended in demand at the week’s end of sums 
that seemed to me quite above the value of 
his services. These he was repeatedly 
ordered to discontinue; an order which he 
put aside by the same fiction of gratuitous 
service. He particularly attached himself 
to some flowers and shrubs; carrying pails 
of water, and trimming them—all as a sort 
of faithful and chivalric homage to the mis- 
tress of the mansion, who was quite gained 
by him. His wit and stories had gained him 
other friends below, so “ Poor Barney! he 
is such an honest, amusing fellow,” was the 
invariable answer to any protest. I was be- 
ginning to have serious thoughts as to this 
slowly gathering party below, who really 
in numbers and personal strength quite 
outmatched the slender force up-stairs. 
They were growing bolder and more con- 
fident, and all, even the regulars of the 
house, seemed to be inspired by the loud 
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and voluble tongue of Mrs. Brennan. The 
conjugal disputes were renewed under cir- 
cumstances of publicity with friends invited 
to tea, who interposed and soothed. 

One evening, returning home from an 
early dinner-party, we were met at the 
door by a faithful, not ‘officer of mine,”’ 
but “own maid”’ to my Olivia, who, with her 
hand pressed to her side and with a panting 
voice, faltered: “ Oh, it was shocking! 
and that we were just in time, and that 
Mr. and Mrs. Brennan were killing each 
other below.”” This news, of course, [ knew 
to be a flourish of such rhetoric as Jane 
knew; but to our ears was borne a sort 
of sustained shriek, which seemed like a 
torrent of expostulation. Anon came sub- 
dued remonstrance, as of a mediator (Mr. 
Barney), anda more feminine appeal belong- 
ing to Mrs. Cranley, tea-drinker, trying to 
soothe her friend. Some flagrant short- 
coming on the part of the fascinating 
tailor had come to light, and the outraged 
wife could no longer restrain herself. As 
the storm seemed to die gradually away, 
it was judged best to adjourn trial and 
sentence until the morrow; the owner of 
the mansion (present writer) saying firmly 
as he strode to his room: “ This cannot go 
on!’’ which always means that a thing 
can and does go on. 

Tranquilly engaged in my little sanctum, 
I found the door suddenly opened, and two 
figures were before me; one, large and 
broad, flushed and excited; with glaring 
eyes; her broad fat hands clutched on the 
arm of the unhappy Mr. Brennan, whom 
she had in custody, and whose necktie 
was undone and hung down in ends as 
limp as himself. 

“Oh, this will never do!” I begin, 
quite indignant at the degrading spectacle. 
*T can’t have this ig 

“ No, no, no!” says Mrs. Brennan. “ You 
hear that, you low, mean ble-gard, dis- 
gracing me and yourself! But I told ye 
I'd expose you 7 

“ Hush, Anne!’ says Mr. Brennan, with 
great dignity. “ Leave this!’’ As who 
should say, “‘ do not let us wash our con- 
jugal clothing in public.” 

Again, I say, “this cannot go on.” I 
add that Mr. Prennan is on a delicate 
footing in the house, and that I must re- 
quire him to remove in the morning. I 
wind up an impressive speech with my 
favourite remark: “ you know, yourself, 
this cannot go on.” 

Mr. Brennan acknowledges it with 
great dignity, and admits that he has been 
handsomely treated. He also tries to with- 





draw his lady, who has all this time been 
wailing, and vociferating, and vituperating. 
I catch sight of inquisitive faces resting on || 
the bannisters. 

“The low, mean vagabone, with his | 
Mrs. O’Brien. Cock him up! a creature | 
that you wouldn’t throw a halfpenny out || 
to in the gutter.” 

“ Now, Anne, for shame! Come away, 
Anne!” says Mr. Brennan, with dignity. 

“T’m a poor broken creature; but the 
Lord wished to try me; and for him to be | 
seen walking down the public street with 
a low, thieving, sneaking Yes, I 
will!” and the angry lady turned on the 
unhappy man with a stamp. 

“This can’t go on,” I say, for the last 
time. “We have nothing to do with your 
private quarrels. I can’t interfere. You 
must both leave.this in the morning. Go 
away, now.” 

Leave this in the morning. Bless your 
heart! ‘There was great radiance and ani- 
mation through the household, a sort of 
diffused joy and exultation. Such good 
news! Mr. and Mrs. Brennan had been 
reconciled either during the night or in the 
morning. The past had been forgotten 
and forgiven. Mr. Brennan had hand- 
somely owned that he had been in the wrong. 
Everything was to be as before. Mrs. 
Brennan had owned publicly that he was 
her own dear boy, Phil, again. She cha- 
racteristically turned on our Jane, who was 
sympathising with her. 

“ Well, and what if he does? 


I'd just 
like you to go through the streets of Lon- 
don and find the man that’s as straight 


and regular! Much you know, indeed! 
What business is it of yours?” added Mrs. 
Brennan, bursting into fury, “ how dar you | 
to speak to me ?” 

To my astonishment I found it was ac- 
cepted universally that this reconciliation | 
quite took away the necessity for their | 
departure. | 

“ Oh, George!” says my Olivia, “we 
could not turn them away now, after he be- 
having so well. If he should relapse, we 
should never forgive ourselves.” 

In short, as this was the yacht voyage, 
and Mrs. Brennan a very good cook—well, 
I gave way weakly, taking care, however, 
to utter some prophecies, whose certain ful- 
filment would add to my reputation as a 
domestic seer. 

Again we rubbed on. About a fort- 
night passed away, and Christmas-day 
came round. It was to be a festival of 
innocent amusement—amistletoe, holly, dc. | 
Mrs. Brennan had devoted herself to the | 
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delicacies that accompany the season— 
pudding, mince pies, and so forth. To the 
last, my faith in her cookery never faltered 
amoment. “There,” as Lamb says, “earth 
touched heaven.” We allowed them a little 
light-hearted gaiety—a few friends—Mrs. 
Cranley, Barney, an admirer of our Jane’s 
It was to be a little rustic sort of feast, 
tempered by the holy spirit of the time, on 
which Mrs. Brennan spoke with great feel- 
ing and unction. There was One in the 
“ Scripturs”’ who had shown an example for 
that, and surely the poor man, as well as the 
rich, should enjoy their little recreation that 
came only once a year—an unnecessary 
protest, as it was we who had proposed the 
plan for the poor man’s enjoyment. 

On this occasion we held our little festi- 
val at a friend’s, and were in a pleasantly 
attuned frame of mind; the brave old 
Christmas —joy-bells, forgiveness, peace, 
goodwill, roast beef, and the rest of it. 

“Our attached domestics,”’ I said, as we 
came to the door, “ have their little night’s 
pastime too. Well, well! They don’t get 
it too often.” 

We were startled by loud shrieks and a 
crash, as of people falling together among 
chairs. Then arose the din of voices, and 
the hoarse yell of some one, who gave me 
the idea of being held down. I rushed.in, 
on the door being opened, and in the hall 
ran against the flushed Jane; as usual, 
holding her side. 

Oh, there was murder going on. Mr. 
Brennan and Mr. Findlater had quarrelled, 
and were killing each other! 

Louder rose the shrieks. At the foot of 
the stairs I encountered Mrs. Cranley, with 
hands clasped and hair “down,” and ut- 
tering : 

“QO Lord, 
polis !” 

From the kitchen-door, the scene that 
revealed itself was Mr. Brennan in his 
shirt sleeves, squaring at his friend Mr. 
Findlater. The wretched wife was hang- 
ing on her “ boy’s” shoulder, and greatly 
interfering with any chance of success he 
might have in the conflict. Both grounded 
their arms on my appearance. 

Mr. Brennan approached me at once, de- 
claring that he had been “shlandered”’ by 
his friend Mr. Findlater. Mr. Findlater 
(until then entirely unknown to me) was 
arrayed in a massive emerald-green tie, 
and had that day been burying an eminent 
patriot who belonged to a Socie ty wherein 
Mr. Findlater was a wearer of the Green, 
and who had been interred with all the 
honours of a procession and band. To Mr. 


Lord! Oh, 


bring in the 
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Pisdiabinoal ho, with his friend Dene 
had attained to the honours of a captaincy 
in the brotherhood—I at once gave a sum- 
mary command to depart. The ferocious 
leader yielded. He had the highest respect 
for me—he knew my name and lineage—all 
he wanted was—was—his hat. This was 
found for him (in the boiler, I believe), 
and he departed. Mr. Brennan was led 
halting to bed, and came down several 
times with a candle in his hand, to explain: 
to “ prevent mishconstruction,” he said. 

“You see,” I said to him, “after this, 
things cannot go on as they are.” 

He owned it, and the curtain fell. The 
spell was shivered. No one had a word 
for the outcast Brennans. At an interview 
with Mrs. Brennan next morning, on sternly 
giving her until evening to remove, I was 
amazed to find her tone changed to this : 

“ Well, never mind. There is One over 
all, looking down on rich and poor. Maybe, 
those who are well off now, may be wanting 
favour themselves before a twelvemonth is 
out !” 

Amazed at, yet almost 
Protean versatility, I said: 

“ Surely, this is all your own doing. Had 
you behaved even decently, you and your 
husband might have remained. A dis- 
orderly character of that sort 

“He! There wasn’t a better or more 
well-conducted creature in the city till he 
set foot in thishouse. Oh, it was an ill day 
for us when we broke up our little home to 
come into such a place! But, sure, there’s 
One in Scripter, and didn’t He lie in a 
manger at this blessed time ?” 

This effrontery and profanity mixed 
made me an oppressor. 

“Not a word more, Mrs. Brennan. Out 
you go without an hour’s delay. Take 
your menial beak,” I might have added, 
“from out my heart, and your unwieldy 
bust from off my door.” 

She retired that same night, accom- 
panied by Captain Brennan, who graciously 
owned that “he had no fault to find with 
the way he had been treated.” 


admiring, this 
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A STOLEN VISIT. 


WHEN you are wrapt in happy sleep, 

I walk about your house by night, 
With many a wistful, stealthy peep 

At what I’ve loved by morning light. 


Your head is on the pillow laid, 

My feet are where’ your footste ‘ps were ; 
Your soul to other lands has strayed, 

My heart can hear you breathe and stir. 





I seat me in your wonted chair, 
And ope your book a little space ; 

I touch the flowers that knew your care, 
The mirror that reflects your face. 
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I kiss the pen that spoke your thought, 
The spot whereon you knelt to pray, 
The message with your wisdom fraught, 

Writ down on paper yesterday. 


The garment that you lately wore, 

The threshold that your step goes by, 
The music that you fingered o’er, 

The picture that contents your eye. 


Yet when you wake from happy sleep, 
And, busy here, and busy there, 

You take your wonted morning peep 
At whatis good and what is fair. 


“She has been here,” you will not say, 
My prying face you will not find ; 

You'll think, “ She is a mile away,” 
My love hath left no mark behind. 





THE WHITE CAT OF DRUM- 
GUNNIOL. 


THERE is a famous story of a white cat, 
with which we all become acquainted in 
the nursery. Iam going to tell a story of 
a white cat very different from the amiable 
and enchanted princess who took that dis- 
guise for a season. The white cat of which 
I speak was a more sinister animal. 

The traveller from Limerick toward 
Dublin, after passing the hills of Killaloe 
upon the left, as Keeper Mountain rises 
high in view, finds himself gradually 
hemmed in, upon the right, by a range of 
lower hills. An undulating plain that dips 
gradually to a lower level than that of the 
road interposes, and some scattered hedge- 
rows relieve its somewhat wild and melan- 
choly character. 

One of the few human habitations that 
send up their films of turf- smoke from 
that lonely plain, is the loosely-thatched, 
earth-built dwelling of a “strong farmer,” 
as the more prosperous of the tenant-farm- 
ing class are termed in Munster. It stands 
in a clump of trees near the edge of a 
wandering stream, about half way between 
the mountains and the Dublin road, and 
had been for generations tenanted by people 
named Donovan. 

In a distant place, desirous of studying 
some Irish records which had fallen into my 
hands, and inquiring for a teacher capable: 
of instructing me in the Irish language, a 
Mr. Donovan, dreamy, harmless, and learned, 
was recommended to me for the purpose. 

I found that he had been educated as a 
Sizar in Trinity College, Dublin. He now 
supported himself by teaching, and the 
special direction of my studies, I suppose, 
flattered his national partialities, for he un- 
bosomed himself of much of his long re- 
served thoughts, and recollections about his 
country and his early days. It was he who 





told me this story, and I mean to repeat it, 
as nearly as I can, in his own words. 

I have myself seen the old farm-house, 
with its orchard of huge mossgrown apple 
trees. I have looked round on the peculiar 
landscape; the roofless, ivied tower, that 
two hundred years before had afforded a 
refuge from raid and rapparee, and which | 
still occupies its old place in the angle of | 
the haggard; the bush-grown “ liss,” that 
scarcely a hundred and fifty steps away re- 
cords the labours of a bygone race; the dark 
and towering outline of old Keeper in the 
background; and the lonely range of furze 
and heath-clad hills that form a nearer 
barrier, with many a line of grey rock and 
clump of dwarf oak or birch. The pervading 
sense of loneliness made it a scene not 
unsuited for a wild and unearthly story. 
And I could quite fancy how, seen in the 
grey of a wintry morning, shrouded far 
and wide in snow, or in the melancholy 
glory of an autumnal sunset, or in the chill 
splendour of a moonlight night, it might 
have helped to tone a dreamy mind lke 
honest Dan Donovan’s to superstition and a 
proneness to the illusions of fancy. It is 
certain, however, that I never anywhere 
met with a more simple-minded creature, 
or one on whose good faith I could more 
entirely rely. 


When I was a boy, said he, living at 
home at Drumgunniol, I used to take my 
Goldsmith’s Roman History in my hand 
and go down to my favourite seat, the flat 
stone, sheltered by a hawthorn tree beside 
the little lough, a large and deep pool, such 
as I have heard called a tarn in England. 
It lay in the gentle hollow of a field that 
is overhung toward the north by the old 
orchard, and being a deserted place was 
favourable to my studious quietude. 

One day reading here, as usual, I wearied 
at last, and began to look about me, think- 
ing of the heroic scenes I had just been 
reading of. I was as wide awake as I am 
at this moment, and I saw a woman appear 
at the corner of the orchard and walk down 
the slope. She wore a long, light grey 
dress, so long that it seemed to sweep the 
grass behind her, and so singular was her 
appearance in a part of the world where 
female attire is so inflexibly fixed by custom, 
that I could not take my eyes off her. 
Her course lay diagonally from corner to 
corner of the field, which was a large one, 
and she pursued it without swerving. 

When she came near I could see that her 
feet were bare, and that she seemed to be 
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looking steadfastly upon some remote object 
for guidance. Her route would have crossed 
me—hadthetarn not interposed—about ten 
or twelve yards below the point at which I 
was sitting. But instead of arresting her 
course at the margin of the lough, as I had 
expected, she went on without seeming 
conscious of its existence, and I saw her, 
as plainly as I see you, sir, walk across the 
surface of the water, and pass, without 
seeming to see me, at about the distance I 
had calculated. 

I was ready to faint from sheer terror. 
I was only thirteen years old then, and I 
remember every particular as if it had hap- 
pened this hour. 

The figure passed through the gap at the 
far corner of the field, and there I lost sight 
of it. I had hardly strength to walk home, 
and was so nervous, and ultimately so ill, 
that for three weeks I was confined to the 
house, and could not bear to be alone for a 
moment. I never entered that field again, 
such was the horror with which from that 
moment every object in it was clothed. 
Even at this distance of time I should not 
like to pass through it. 

This apparition I connected with a myste- 
rious event; and, also, with a singular 
lability, that has for nearly eighty years 
distinguished, or rather afflicted, our ‘family. 
It is no fancy. Everybody in that part of 
the country knows all about it. Everybody 
connected what I had seen with it. 

I will tell it all to you as well as I can. 

When I was about fourteen years old— 
that is about a year after the sight I had 
seen in the lough field—we were one night 
expecting my father home from the fair of 
Killaloe. My mother sat up to welcome 
him home, and I with her, for I liked 
nothing better than such a vigil. My 
brothers and sisters, and the farm servants. 
except the men who were driving home the 
cattle from the fair, were asleep in their 
beds. My mother and I were sitting in the 
chimney corner, chatting together, and 
watching my father’s supper, which was 
kept hot over the fire. We knew that he 
would return before the men who were 
driving home the cattle, for he was riding, 
and told us that he would only wait to 
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see them fairly on the road, and ‘then push | 


homeward. 

At length we heard his voice and the 
knocking « of his loaded whip at the door, 
and my “mother let him in. 
Tever saw my father drunk, which is more 
than most men of my age, from the same 
part of the country, could s say of theirs. 


it was. 


| 


I don’t think 
| trying to rally, 
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But he could drink his glass of whisky as 
well as another, and he usually came home 
from fair or market a little merry and 
mellow, and with a jolly flush in his cheeks. 

To-night he looked sunken, pale and sad. 
He entered with the saddle and bridle in 
his hand, and he dropped them against 
the wall, near the door, and put his arms 
round his wife’s neck, and kissed her 
kindly. 

*“ Welcome home, Meehal,”’ 
kissing him heartily. 

“God bless you, mavourneen,” 
swered. 

And hugging her again, he turned to me, 
who was plucking him by the hand, jealous 
of his notice. I was little, and light of my 
age, and he lifted me up in his arms, and 
kissed me, and my arms being about his 
neck, he said to my mother: 

“ Draw the bolt, acuishla.”’ 

She did so, and setting me down very 
dejectedly, he walked to the fire and sat 
down on a stool, and stretched his feet 
toward the glowing turf, leaning with his 
hands on his knees. 

“Rouse up, Mick, darlin’,” said my 
mother, who was growing anxious, “and 
tell me how did the cattle sell, and did 
everything go lucky at the fair, or is there 
anything wrong W ith the landlord, or what 
in the world is it that ails you, Mick, 
jewel ?” 

‘Nothin’, Molly. The cows sould well, 
thank God, and there’s nothin’ fell out be- 
tween me an’ the landlord, an’ everything’s 
the same way. There’s no fault to find 
anywhere.” 

“Well then, Mickey, since so it is, turn 
round to your hot supper, and ate it, and 
tell us is there anything new.” 

“T got ba supper, Molly, on the way, 
and I can’t ate a bit,”” he answered. 

“Got your supper on the way, an’ you 
knowin’ ’twas waiting for you at home, an’ 
your wife sittin’ up an’ all!” cried my 
mother, reproachfully. 

“You're takin’ a wrong meanin’ out of 
what 1 say,” said my father. “ There’s 
something happened that leaves me that I 
can’t ate a mouthful, and I'll not be dark 
with you, Molly, for, maybe, it ain’t very 
long 1 have to be here, an’ I'll tell you what 
It’s what I seen, the white cat.” 

“The Lord between us and harm!” ex- 
claimed my mother, in a moment as pale 
and as chap-fallen as my father; and then 
with a laugh, she said: 
“ Ha! ’tis only funnin’ me you are. Sure 
a white rabbit was snared a Sunday last, in 
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Grady’s wood; an’ Teigne seen a big white 
rat in the haggard yesterday.” 

“?Twas neither rat nor rabbit was in it. 
Don’t ye think but I’d know a rat ora 
rabbit from a big white cat, with green 
eyes as big as halfpennies, and its back riz 
up like a bridge, trottin’ on and across me, 
and ready, if I dar’ stop, to rub its sides 
along my shins, and maybe to make a jump 
and at my throat, if it’s what it’s a cat, at 
all, an’ not something worse ?”’ 

As he ended his description in a low 
tone, looking straight at the fire, my father 
drew his big hand across his forehead once 
or twice, his face being damp and shining 
with the moisture of fear, and he sighed, or 
rather groaned, heavily. 

My mother had relapsed into panic, and 
was praying again in her fear. I, too, was 
terribly frightened, and on the point of 
crying, for I knew all about the white cat. 

Clapping my father on the shoulder, by 
way of encouragement, my mother leaned 
over him, kissing him, and at last began 
to cry. He was wringing her hands in 
his, and seemed in great trouble. 

“There was nothin’ came into the house 
with me?” he asked, in a very low tone, 
turning to me. 

“ There was nothin’, father,” I said, 
“but the saddle and bridle that was in 
your hand.” 

Nothin’ white kem 
wid me,” he repeated. 

** Nothin’ at all,” I answered. 

“So best,” said my father, and making 
the sign of the cross, he began mumbling 
to himself, and I knew he was saying his 
prayers. 

Waiting for a while, to give him time for 
this exercise, my mother asked him where 
he first saw it. 

“When I was riding up the bohereen,”’ 
—the Irish term meaning a little road, such 
as leads up to a farm-house—“ I bethought 
myself that the men was on the road with 
the cattle, and no one to look to the horse 
barrin’ myself, so I thought I might as 
well leave him in the crooked field below, 
an’ I tuck him there, he bein’ cool, and not 
a hair turned, for I rode him aisy all the 
way. It was when I turned, after lettin’ 
him go—the saddle and bridle bein’ in my 
hand—that I saw it, pushin’ out o’ the long 
grass at the side o’ the path, an’ it walked 
across it, in front of me, an’ then back 
again, before me, the same way, an’ some- 
times at one side, an’ then at the other, 
lookin’ at me wid them shinin’ green eyes ; 
and I consayted I heard it growlin’ as it 
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kep’ beside me—as close as ever you see— 
till I kem up to the doore, here, an’ knocked 
an’ called, as ye heerd me.” 

Now, what was it, in so simple an inci- 
dent, that agitated my father, my mother, 
myself, and, finally, every member of this 
rustic household, with a terrible foreboding ? 
It was this that we, one and all, believed 
that my father had received, in thus en- 
countering the white cat, a warning of his 
approaching death. 

The omen had never failed hitherto. It 
did not fail now. In a week after my 
father took the fever that was going, and 
before a month he was dead, 


My honest friend, Dan Donovan, paused 
here ; I could perceive that he was praying, 
for his lips were busy, and I concluded 
that it was for the repose of that departed 
soul. 

In a little while he resumed. 


It is eighty years now since that omen 
first attached to my family. Eighty years? 
Ay, isit. Ninety is nearer themark. And 
I have spoken to many old people, in those 
earlier times, who had a distinct recollec- 
tion of everything connected with it. 

It happened in this way. 

My grand-uncle, Connor Donovan, had 
the old farm of Drumgunniol in his day. 
He was richer than ever my father was, or 
my father’s father either, for he took a 
short lease of Balraghan, and made money 
of it. But money won’t soften a hard 
heart, and I’m afraid my grand-uncle was 
a cruel man—a profligate man he was, 
surely, and that is mostly a cruel man at 
heart. He drank his share, too, and cursed 
and swore, when he was vexed, more than 
was good for his soul, I’m afraid. 

At that time there was a beautiful girl 
of the Colemans, up in the mountains, not 
far from Capper Cullen. I’m told that 
there are no Colemans there now atall, and 
that family has passed away. The famine 
years made great changes. 

Ellen Coleman was her name. The 
Colemans were not rich. But, being such 
a beauty, she might have made a good 
match. Worse than she did for herself, 
poor thing, she could not. 

Con Donovan—my grand-uncle, God for- 
give him !—sometimes in his rambles saw 
her at fairs or patterns, and he fell in love 
with her, as who might not ? 

He used her ill. He promised her mar- 
riage, and persuaded her to come away 
with him ; and, after all, he broke his word. 
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It was just the old story. He tired of her, 
and he wanted to push himself in the 
world; and he married a girl of the Col- 
lopys, that had a great fortune—twenty- 
four cows, seventy sheep, and a hundred 
and twenty goats. 

He married this Mary Collopy, and grew 
richer than before; and Ellen Coleman died 
broken-hearted. But that did not trouble 
the strong farmer much. 

He would have liked to have children, 
but he had none, and this was the only 
cross he had to bear, for everything else 
went much as he wished. 

One night he was returning from the 
fair of Nenagh. A shallow stream at that 
time crossed the road—they have thrown a 
bridge over it, I am told, some time since— 
and its channel was often dry in summer 
weather. When it was so, as it passes 
close by the old farm-house of Drumgun- 
niol, without a great deal of winding, it 
makes a sort of road, which people then 
used as a short cut to reach the house by. 
Into this dry channel, as there was plenty 
of light from the moon, my grand-uncle 
turned his horse, and when he had reached 
the two ash-trees at the meering of the 
farm he turned his horse short into the 
river-field, intending to ride through the 
gap at the other end, under the oak-tree, 
and so he would have been within a few 
hundred yards of his door. 

As he approached the “gap” he saw, or 
thought he saw, with a slow motion, glid- 
ing along the ground toward the same point, 
and now and then with a soft bound, a 
white object, which he described as being 
no bigger than his hat, but what it was he 
could not see, as it moved along the hedge 
and disappeared at the point to which he 
was himself tending. 

When he reached the gap the horse 
stopped short. He urged and coaxed it in 
vain. He got down to lead it through, 
but it recoiled, snorted, and fell into a wild 
trembling fit. He mounted it again. But 
its terror continued, and it obstinately re- 
sisted his caresses and his whip. It was 
bright moonlight, and my grand-uncle was 
chafed by the horse’s resistance, and, see- 
ing nothing to account for it, and being so 
near home, what little patience he pos- 
sessed forsook him, and, plying his whip 
and spur in earnest, he broke into oaths 
and curses. 

All on a sudden the horse sprang through, 
and Con Donovan, as he passed under the 
broad branch of the oak, saw clearly a 
woman standing on the bank beside him, 
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her arm extended, with the hand of which, 
as he flew by, she struck him a blow upon 
the shoulders. It threw him forward upon 
the neck of the horse, which, in wild terror, 
reached the door at a gallop, and stood 
there quivering and steaming all over. 

Less alive than dead, my grand-uncle 
got in. He told his story, at least, so 
much as he chose. His wife did not quite 
know what to think. But that something 
very bad had happened she could not doubt. 
He was very faint and ill, and begged that 
the priest should be sent for forthwith. 
When they were getting him to his bed 
they saw distinctly the marks of five finger- 
points on the flesh of his shoulder, where 
the spectral blow had fallen. These singu- 
lar marks—which they said resembled in 
tint the hue of a body struck by lightning 
—remained imprinted on his flesh, and were 
buried with him. 

When he had recovered sufficiently to 
talk with the people about him—speaking, 
like a man at his last hour, from a 
burdened heart and troubled conscience 
he repeated his story, but said he did not 
see, or, at all events, know, the face of 
the figure that stood in the gap. No one 
believed him. He told more about it to 
the priest than to others. He certainly 
had a secret to tell. He might as well 
have divulged it frankly, for the neigh- 
bours all knew well enough that it was 
the face of dead Ellen Coleman that he had 
seen. 

From that moment my grand-uncle never 
raised his head. He was a scared, silent, 
broken-spirited man. It was early summer 
then, and at the fall of the leaf in the same 
year he died. 

Of course there was a wake, such as be- 
seemed a strong farmer so rich as he. For 
some reason the arrangements of this cere- 
monial were a little different from the usual 
routine. 

The usual practice is to place the body 
in the great room, or kitchen, as it is called, 
of the house. In this particular case there 
was, as I told you, for some reason, an 
unusual arrangement. The body was placed 
in a small room that opened upon the greater 
one. The door of this, during the wake, 
stood open. There were candles about the 
bed, and pipes and tobacco on the table, and 
stools for such guests as chose to enter, 
the door standing open for their reception. 

The body, having been laid out, was left 
alone, in this smaller room, during the pre- 
parations for the wake. After nightfall 
one of the women, approaching the bed to 
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get a chair which she had left near it, | 
rushed from the room with a scream, and, 
having recovered her speech at the further 
end of the “kitchen,” and surrounded by 
a gaping audience, she said, at last : 

“May I never sin, if his face bain’t riz 
up again the back o’ the bed, and he starin’ 
down to the doore, wid eyes as big as 
pewter plates, that id be shinin’ in the 
moon !” 

“ Arra, woman ! Is it cracked you are ?” 
said one of the farm boys, as they are 
termed, being men of any age you please. 

** Ach, Molly, don’t be talkin’, woman ! 
"Tis what ye consayted it, goin’ into the 
dark room, out o’ the light. Why didn’t 
ye take a candle in your fingers, ye aumad- 
haun ?”’ said one of her female companions. 

“Candle, or no candle; I seen it,” in- 
sisted Molly. ‘An’ what’s more, I could 
a’most take my oath I seen his arum, too, 
stretchin’ out o’ the bed along the flure, 
three times as long as it should be, to take 
hould o’ me be the fut.” 

“‘Nansinse, ye fool, what id he want o’ 
yer fut ?” exclaimed one, scornfully. 

“ Gi’e me the candle, some o’ yez—in the 
name o’ God,” said old Sal Doolan, that 
was straight and lean, and a woman that 
could pray like a priest almost. 

‘Give her a candle,”’ cried one. 

“ Ay, give her a candle,” agreed all. 

But whatever they might say, there 
wasn’t one among them that did not look 
pale and stern enough as they followed 
Mrs. Doolan, who was praying as fast as 
her lips could patter, and leading the van 
with a tallow candle, held like a taper, in 
her fingers. 

The door was half open, as the panic- 
stricken girl had left it; and holding the 
candle on high the better to examine the 
room, she made a step or so into it. 

If my grand-uncle’s hand had been 
stretched along the floor, in the unnatural 
way described, he had drawn it back again 
under the sheet that covered him. And 
tall Mrs. Doolan was in no danger of trip- 
ping over his arm as she entered. But she 
had not gone more than a step or two with 
her candle aloft, when, with a frowning 
face, she suddenly stopped short, staring 
at the bed which was now fully in view. 

“Lord, bless us, Mrs. Doolan, ma’am, 
come back,”’ said the woman next her, who 
had fast hold of her dress, or her “ coat’’ 
as they call it, and drawing her backwards 
with a frightened plack, while a general 
recoil among her followers betokened the 
alarm which her hesitation Hhd inspired. 





““Whisht, will yez?” said the leader, 


| peremptorily, “I can’t hear my own ears 


wid the noise ye’re makin’, an’ which iv 
yez let the cat in here, an’ whose cat is 
it?” she asked, peering suspiciously at a | 
white cat that was sitting on the breast of 

the corpse. 

“Put it away, will yez?” she resumed, 
with horror at the profanation. ‘Many a 
corpse as I sthretched and crossed in the 
bed, the likes o’ that I never seen yet. The 
man o’ the house, wid a brute baste like 
that mounted on him, like a phooka, Lord 
forgi’e me for namin’ the like in this room. 
Dhrive it away, some o’ yez? out o’ that, 
this minute, I tell ye.” 

Each repeated the order, but no one 
seemed inclined to execute it. They were 
crossing themselves, and whispering their 
conjectures and misgivings as to the nature 
of the beast, which was no cat of that 
house, nor one that they had ever seen 
before. On a sudden, the white cat placed 
itself on the pillow over the head of the 
body, and having from that place glared 
for a time at them over the features of the 
corpse, it crept softly along the body to- 


wards them, growling low and fiercely as 


it drew near. 

Out of the room they bounced, in dread- 
ful confusion, shutting the door fast after 
them, and not for a good while did the 
hardiest venture to peep in again. 

The white cat was sitting in its old place, 
on the dead man’s breast, but this time it 
crept quietly down the side of the bed, and 
disappeared under it, the sheet which was 
spread like a coverlet, and hung down nearly 
to the floor, concealing it from view. 

Praying, crossing themselves, ‘and not 
forgetting a sprinkling of holy water, 
they peeped, and finally searched, poking 
spades, “‘ wattles,’’ pitchforks, and such 
implements under the bed. But the cat 
was not to be found, and they concluded 
that it had made its escape among their 
feet as they stood near the threshold: So 
they secured the door carefully, with hasp 
and padlock. 

But when the door was opened next 
morning they found the white cat sitting, 
as if it had never been disturbed, upon the 
breast of the dead man. 

Again occurred very nearly the same 
scene with a like result, only that some 
said they saw the cat afterwards lurking 
under a big box in a corner of the outerroom, 
where my grand-uncle kept his leases and 
papers, and his prayer-book and beads. 

Mrs. Doolan heard it growling at her 
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heels wherever she went; and although she 
could not see it, she could hear it spring 
on the back of her chair when she sat 
down, and growl in her ear, so that she 
would bounce up with a scream and a 
prayer, fancying that it was on the point of 
taking her by the throat. 

And the priest’s boy, looking round the 
corner, under the branches of the old 
orchard, saw a white cat sitting under the 
little window of the room where my grand- 
uncle was laid out, and looking up at the 
four small panes of glass as a cat will 
watch a bird. 

The end of it was that the cat was found 
on the corpse again, when the room was 
visited, and do what they might, whenever 
the body was left alone, the cat was found 
again in the same ill-omened contiguity 
with the dead man. And this continued, 
to the scandal and fear of the neighbour- 
hood, until the door was opened finally for 
the wake. 


My grand-uncle being dead, and, with | 


all due solemnities, buried, I have done 
with him. But not quite yet with the 
white cat. No banshee ever yet was more 
inalienably attached to a family than this 
ominous apparition is to mine. But there 
is this difference. The banshee seems to 
be animated with an affectionate sympathy 
with the bereaved family to whom it is 
hereditarily attached, whereas this thing 
has about it a suspicion of malice. It is 
the messenger simply of death. And its 
taking the shape of a cat—the coldest, and 
they say, the most vindictive of brutes—is 
indicative of the spirit of its visit. 

When my grandfather’s death was near, 
although he seemed quite well at the time, 
it appeared not exactly, but very nearly in 
the same way in which I told you it showed 
itself to my father. 

The day before my Uncle Teigne was 
killed by the bursting of his gun, it appeared 
to him in the evening, at twilight, by the 
lough, in the field where I saw the woman 
who walked across the water, as I told you. 
My uncle was washing the barrel of his gun 
in thelough. The grass is short there, and 
there is no cover near it. He did not know 
how it approached; but the first he saw of 
it, the white cat was walking close round 
his feet, in the twilight, with an angry 
twist of its tail, and a green glare in its 
eyes, and do what he would, it continued 
walking round and round him, in larger or 
smaller circles, till he reached the orchard, 
and there he lost it. 

My poor Aunt Peg—she married one of 


| the O’ Brians, near Oolah 








came to Drum- 
gunniol to go to the funeral of a cousin who 
died about a mile away. She died herself, 
poor woman, only a month after. 

Coming from the wake, at two or three 
o’clock in the morning, as she got over the 
style into the farm of Drumgunniol, she 
saw the white cat at her side, and it kept 
close beside her, she ready to faint all the 
time, till she reached the door of the house, 
where it made a spring up into the white- 
thorn tree that grows close by, and so it 
parted from her. And my little brother Jim 
saw it also, just three weeks before he died. 
Every member of our family who dies, or 
takes his death-sickness, at Drumgunniol, 
is sure to see the white cat, and no one of 
us who sees it need hope for long life after. 
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Our old conception of Paul Jones as a 
bearded ruffian with a pistol in each hand, 
and four more in his belt, striking an at- 
titude on a flaming quarter-deck, must, we 
fear, be thrown into the dust heap, to which 
so many other historical bogies are daily 
being consigned. 

By recent American writers, Paul Jones, 
whom we English have long since branded 
as a mere mischievous pirate, ranks as a 
great and successful naval commander, 
patriot and hero, a Bayard indeed, without 
fear and without reproach. The interesting 
letters and documents on this subject col- 
lected some years ago by Colonel Sherburne, 
then Registrar of the Navy Department in 
Washington, go far to prove that Paul 
Jones was a much more honest,a much more 
intellectual, and a much more important 
person than we have hitherto given him 
credit for being. 

The American version of the life of this 
singular man deserves attention. John 
Paul Jones, the son of a gardener, who lived 
in Artigland, in the Stewartry of Kirkcud- 
bright, was born in 1747. Asa child Paul 
began to show predilections for the sea, 
his favourite haunt being a grassy eminence, 
from whence he could shout what he called 
his orders to vessels entering the port in 
Carse Thorne. Born on the edge of the 
Solway Firth, the boy took to the water as 
naturally as a duck does to the pond, and 
at twelve years old was sent to Whitehaven 
and bound apprentice to a merchant who 
traded with America, where Paul had an 
elder brother already married and settled. 
The death of this well-to-do brother in 1773 
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enabled Jones to carry out a scheme he 
had long entertained of spending a quiet 
and studious life in the country of his adop- 
tion. But the war just then breaking out 
roused his old spirit of enterprise, and in- 
duced him to seek command under the 
new flag. In 1775 he was appointed first 
lieutenant of the Alfred, then lying before 
Philadelphia, and he hoisted the flag of 
Independence, as he always boasted, with 
his own hands, the first time it was ever 
displayed. We soon find him at work, 
taking forts at New Providence, and ex- 
changing blows with English men-of-war. 
His first great difficulty was to get sea- 
men, the sailors having for the most part 
joined the army when the war had first 
thrown them out of employment. Being 
placed in command of the sloop Provi- 
dence, after helping to convoy vessels, Paul, 
in an incredibly short time, took, sunk, 
or burned sixteen sail (schooners and 
brigantines), destroyed part of our New- 
foundland fisheries, and planned a chival- 
rous expedition to release the American 
prisoners employed in our coal pits at 
Cape Breton, a plan which only failed from 
the want of co-operation in acolleague. At 


the same time the zealous young adven- 


turer made many valuable suggestions to 
the naval department, suggesting that all 
officers should pass an examination before 
appointment, urging a parity of rank be- 
tween sea and land officers, and giving it 
as his opinion that a commander in the navy 
should be “a man of strong and well-con- 
nected sense, with a tolerable education; a 
gentleman as well as a seaman, both in 
theory and practice; want of learning, and 
rude, ungentle manners, being by no means 
characteristic of an officer.” Healso urged 
on Congress an imitation of English naval 
discipline, and advised liberality in the 
distribution of prize-money. After waiting 
long for a larger ship, in 1777 he was ap- 
pointed to the Ranger, and despatched on an 
adventurous privateering cruise. It is sup- 
posed that this vessel was the first to bear 
the new national flag to Europe, touching 
at Nantes to obtain five hundred louis from 
the American Commissioner in Paris. 

Paul now planned a descent on White- 
haven, to retaliate on us the injuries we 
had done on the American seaboard. We 
take Paul Jones’s own version of the 
descent. He landed at night at White- 
haven with thirty-one volunteers in two 
boats. Unfortunately for the foragers, day 
began to dawn just as they reached the 
outer pier. A boat was, however, instantly 
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despatched to set fire to the shipping on the 
north side of the harbour, Paul himself 
undertaking to burn that on the south. The 
walls were soon scaled; the cannon spiked 
in both forts, and the astonished and drowsy 
sentinels secured in the guard-house. To 
the commander’s vexation, however, the 
party sent to fire the shipping on the north 
side returned in confusion, having failed to 
carry out their purpose, and having burnt 
out all their lantern candles. Jones, furious 
at this, set fire to a large ship that was 
aground, surrounded by at least one hun- 
dred and fifty others. A barrel of tar was | 
poured upon the flames, and the conflagra- | 
tion soon spread. The Whitehaven people | 
gathered at this, buzzing and angry; but 
Paul, pistol in hand, standing between 
them and the burning ship, drove them 
back in a frightened crowd. Releasing 
all their prisoners but three, as the boats 
could not carry them, Jones’s men re-em- 
barked without opposition. The moment the 
boats were well off, the Whitehaven people 
ran to the forts, but the thirty cannon lay 
all spiked, and there were only two dis- 
mounted guns on the beach which were 
available. With these the Cumberland 
men commenced a hot but ill-directed fire 
on the boats, Paul’s men replying in bra- 
vado by discharging their pistols. Only 
one of Jones’s men was missing, and in the 
descent no one on either side had been 
killed or wounded. 

Standing over now for the Scotch shore, 
Paul arrived at noon at St. Mary’s Isle, 
in hopes of capturing Lord Selkirk, and 
using him as a hostage to secure a fair 
exchange of prisoners during the war. He 
landed with one boat only, and a very 
small party. Lord Selkirk being absent, 
Paul, according to his own despatch to 
Franklin, was on the point of leaving the 
island, when his officers began to complain 
of getting no plunder, whereas in America 
the English had not only destroyed rich 
men’s houses, but burnt hovels, and carried 
off poor men’s cows. The American cap- 
tain, seeing no other means of gratifying 
his turbulent men, compelled Lady Selkirk 
to surrender family plate valued at six hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. This plate Paul 
afterwards purchased, and returned to the 
countess, with a romantic gallantry worthy 
of the days of chivalry. 

About this time also Paul Jones went 
round to the Firth of Forth, and suddenly 
made his appearance off the “lang town 
of Kirkcaldy” to the horror of the Fife- 
shire people, who looked upon him as a 
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devouring sea monster. While the people 
crowded the shore, watching the dreaded 
vessel, an eccentric old Presbyterian minis- 
ter came pushing through the crowd, carry- 
ing an old arm-chair, which he jammed 
down close to low-water mark, the tide 
coming in, and commenced a prayer for a 
change of wind. 

“Dinna send, O Lord,” he said, “ this | 
vile pirate to strip the puir folk o’ Kirkcaldy, 
for ye ken they are a’ puir enough an’ hae | 
naething to spare. The puir women are | 
maist frightened out o’ their wits, and the | 
bairns are shrieking after them. He'll be | 
here in a jiffy, and wha kens what he'll do ? | 
He’ll burn their houses, tak awa their duds, | 
even to their very sarks, and wha kens | 
but the bluidy villain might tak their lives ? 
I canna tholl; I canna tholl. I hae been 
lang a faithfu’ servant to ye, O Lord, but | 
gin ye wunna turn the wind aboot, and | 
blaw this scoondrel out o’ our gate, I'll nae | 
star a fut, but will joost sit here until the | 
tide comes in and droons me. Sae tak 
yer wull of it.” Luckily for the worthy 
minister the wind changed,and Paul Jones 
disappeared from the Fifeshire coast. 

It was during this swoop along the 
English, Scotch, and Irish coasts that 
Paul Jones was attacked, off Carrickfergus, 
by an English ship of war, the Drake, of 
twenty guns. The acticn lasted one hour 
and four minutes, when the English called 
for quarter, having lost their captain, lieu- 
tenant, and forty-two men. Their sails and 
rigging were entirely cut to pieces. Jones 
lost only three men, while five were wounded. 

At this very time Paul Jones’s bills were 
being dishonoured in France, while his 
officers and men wanted clothes, and he 
scarcely knew where to look for the 
morrow’s dinner for himself and crews. 
Nevertheless, at this very juncture, Jones’s 
restless and ambitious mind projected many 
daring expeditions to alarm our coasts and 
injure our trade. He offered, with three 
frigates, to burn Whitehaven, and so stop 
the winter’s supply of coal to Ireland. 
He wished to attack and destroy all the 
shipping of the Clyde, and also to burn 
Greenock and Port-Glasgow. He planned 
the destruction of the Campbeltown fishery, 
and of the coal shipping of Newcastle, and 
offered to intercept the English, West India 
or Baltic fleets, or to assail our Hudson 
Bay ships and Greenland fishery. Paul 
was always complaining to the French and 
American governments of the shameful in- 
activity in which he was kept for want of 
money and ships. 





After months of painful suspense, chiefly 
occasioned by the jealousy of the French 
officers, the French Minister of Marine 
at last gave this intrepid man a ship, 
of forty-two guns, then lying at L’Orient, 


}and this slow, half worn-out vessel Paul 


re-christened Le Bon Homme Richard, 
in compliment to Franklin’s Poor Richard. 
There also sailed with him the Alliance, 
thirty-six guns, Pallas, thirty guns, Cerf, 
eighteen guns, and Vengeance, twelve 
guus. Jones, eager to fly his hawks at 
our Jamaica fleet, was also anxious to 
land at Leith, and levy a contribution 
of one hundred thousand pounds. This 
last daring scheme being prevented by a 
contrary wind, Paul Jones, after sweeping 
many prizes into his nets, fell in with our 
Baltic convoy (forty-one sail) off the York- 
shire coast. He instantly closed with our 
frigate, the Serapis (forty-tour guns), by 
moonlight off Flamborough Head, which 
was crowded with spectators. At the same 
time the Pallas grappled with the Countess 
of Scarborough (twenty guns), the com- 
panion of the Serapis. This was the great 
moment of Paul Jones’s life. The crew of the 
Serapis were picked men, and the ship just 
off the stocks. The crew of the Bon Homme 
was a motley one, consisting of Americans, 
English, French, Maltese, Portuguese, and 
Malays. The Serapis and the Bon Homme 
were soclose together that the muzzles of 
the guns almost touched each other. The 
first hour it went badly for Paul Jones, ac- 
cording to his own account, and he writes, 
with evident honesty, the Bon Homme re- 
ceived several eighteen-pound shots below 
the water line, and her chief dependence, 
a battery of twelve-pounders, was silenced 
and abandoned. Six old ten-pounders on 
the lower gun-deck proved useless, and half 
of them burst, killing almost all the men 
stationed bythem. Colonel de Chamillard, 
and twenty soldiers in the poop, deserted 
their station. The purser, who commanded 
the guns on the quarter-deck, being danger- 
ously wounded, Paul Jones had to take his 
place. The tops alone seconded the fire of 
his three small nine-pounders, and his 
efforts, with double-headed shot, to disable 
the masts of the Serapis. Three of Paul’s 
under officers, the gunner, carpenter, and 
master-at-arms, began to talk of surren- 
der, and even called to the English sailors 
for quarter. Two of these men were 
wounded, and dispirited the third, the 
carpenter, who was terrified because he 
knew the pumps of the Bon Homme 
were shot away, and believed the ship to 
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be sinking. The gunner tried to strike 
the American colours, but a cannon ball 
had already shot them away. There were 
now five feet water in the hold, and fire 
had broken out in several parts of the 
ship, and even near the powder magazine. 
In the meantime, however, the Serapis 
was also on fire, and some hand grenades, 
dropped from the main-yard of the Bon 
Homme, fell on a heap of eighteen-pound 


cartridges, left by the powder-monkeys of 


the Serapis on the half-deserted upper deck. 
The explosion blew up about twenty English 
gunners and officers, stripping the clothes 
from their bodies, and scattering them here 
and there dangerously wounded. In less 
than an hour afterwards Captain Pierson, 
with his own hands, struck his flag, which 
had been nailed to his mast, none of his 
people daring to encounter the fire from the 
American’s tops. The stubborn fight had 
lasted three hours and a half. Le Bon 
Homme could not have borne much more. 
She had three hundred and six men, out of 
three hundred and seventy-five, killed or 
wounded. The vessel was in great dis- 
tress, and terribly mauled and battered. 
The counter and quarter on the lower 
deck were driven in; all her lower-deck 
guns were dismounted; she was on fire 
in several places, and there were six or 
seven feet water in the hold. She sank the 
next day, with many of her wounded, in 
spite of all Jones’s efforts to bring her into 
port. The Countess of Scarborough was 
also taken, and brought into the Texel. 
The English convoy escaped safely into 
Scarborough. 

Our government instantly memorialised 
(in vain) the Dutch government to sur- 
render “ the Scotch pirate and rebel” Paul 
Jones, and soon afterwards, for this and 
other grievances, declared war against the 
offending power. Light squadrons were 
sent to intercept Jones, and twenty men- 
of-war were employed in scouring the coast, 
but he returned safely to France in spite 
of all these efforts of his enemies. On 
arriving in Paris, Paul was loaded with 
honours, the king presenting him with a 
superb sword, and decorating him with the 
order of military merit. The Serapis had 
cost our government fifty thousand pounds. 

Soon after his return to America in 1782, 
Congress bestowed a gold medal on “ the 
Chevalier Paul Jones” for his brilliant 
services at sea; and he was sent to solicit 
justice from the court of Denmark, which 
had detained two American prizes at 
Bergen and restored them to the English; 


| but the Danish court denying his full 
powers as ambassador, Paul Jones re- 
turned to Paris. 

In 1788, the restless knight - errant 
solicited from Congress the rank of rear- 
admiral, intending to enter the service of 
Russia, then at war with the Turks, and 
eager for naval volunteers of all nations. 
In writing to Mr. Jefferson to announce 
this intention, Jones says, “I have not for- 
saken a country that has had many disin- 
terested and difficult proofs of my steady 
affection, for I can never renounce the 
glorious title of a citizen of the United 
States :” and he goes on to hint that the 
knowledge he would gain in Russia of con- 
ducting fleets and military operations might 
hereafter render him more useful to his 
adopted country. On his way to Russia, 
Paul Jones displayed his oldenergy. Find- 
ing the Gulf of Bothnia partly barred with 
ice, after several fruitless attempts to thread 
it in an open boat, he made the Swedish 
sailors steer for the Gulf of Finland, and 
after four hundred or five hundred miles 
of navigation landed at Revel. Such a 
voyage, and in a small fishing boat, had 
never before been made. At St. Petersburg 
all went well. The empress instantly made 
him rear-admiral, he was feasted for a 
fortnight at court, and welcome in the first 
society. 

In the war against the Turks, Paul Jones 
seems to have distinguished himself, par- 
ticularly at Oczakoff in 1788, where the 
Turks had resolved, if the wind had 
favoured them, to grapple with the Russians, 
then set fire to their own vessels, and 
perish with their enemies. As it was, half 
the Turkish fleet ran aground, and was 
burnt by Prince Nassau, while Oczakoff 
was taken by storm soon after. A rather 
too blant and honest report of this victory 
led to Paul Jones’s disgrace with Potemkin, 
who at once got him removed to the 
Northern seas, where he soon planned an ex- 
pedition to the Mediterranean, to cut off the 
Turkish communication with Egypt and 
Spain and stop the supply of corn, rice, 
and coffee. He also wrote to the American 
government to induce them to chastise the 
Algerines, and by an alliance with Russia to 
obtain a free navigation of the Black Sea. 

In a final memorial to Prince Potemkin, 
whose face was now averted from Paul 
Jones, the brave adventurer recapitulates 
his services against the Turks with more 
arrogance than was wise, when writing to 
so proud a favourite. He claims a victory 











over the Captain Pasha on the 7th of 
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June, 1788, and another still more com- | 
plete on the 27th. “Jt was I,” he says, | 
“who chased ashore two of the large | 
Turkish galleys before the flotilla was | 
ready to fire a shot. -It was I who gave | 
Suwarrow the idea of establishing a bat- 
tery and breastworks on the isthmus of | 
Kimbourn. It was I who saved Cherson | 
and Kimbourn, and made the enemy in | 
their terror lose nine vessels of war ina 
precipitate flight. It was I who towed the | 
floating batteries and boarded the Turkish 
galleys in advance of the line, whilst gen- 
tlemen, since over-rewarded, remained with 
the stragglers at the tail of their regiments, 
sheltered from danger. I alone,” he con- 
tinued, “‘ was neither promoted or rewarded; 
while my enemies and rivals reaped all the | 
honour, though they merited rather to have 
been punished for having burnt nine armed 
prizes with their crews, which were abso- 
lutely in our power, having previously 
run aground under our guns.” The bold | 
writer ends with honest indignation: “In 
fine, time will teach you, my: lord, that I 
am neither a mountebank nor a swindler, 
but a man true and loyal. I rely upon the 
attachment and friendship which you pro- 
mised me. I rely upon it, because I feel 
myself worthy of it. I reclaim your pro- 
mise, because you are just, and I know you 
are a lover of truth.” But it was of no 
avail. The intriguers conquered, and finally 
Paul Jones left Russia in disgust. 

Returning to Paris, Paul Jones, inde- 
fatigable as ever, wrote to the American 
government, announcing his wish to em- 
bark in the French fleet of evolution, to 
acquire a wider knowledge which might 
make him more worthy of serving his 
adopted country. At Paris, Paul Jones 
seems to have been honoured and courted. 

Paul’s American biographer has taken 
due care to preserve and publish many 
fantastically sentimental love letters and 
love verses written by him. In one of his 
letters Paul says: “I am extremely sorry 
that the young English lady you mention 
should have imbibed the national hatred | 
against me. Many of the first and fairest 
ladies of that nation are my friends. In- 
deed, I cannot imagine why any fair lady 
should be my enemy, since, upon the large 
scale of universal philanthropy, I feel ac- 
knowledged to bend before the sovereign 
power of beauty. The English nation may 
hate me, but I will force them to esteem 
me too.” 

This somewhat Gasconading manner cha- 
racterised all the despatches and letters of 
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Paul Jones, about whom it must be allowed 
there was a little theatrical self-conscious- 
ness. The latter part of the life of the 
chevalier was spent in Holland and France. 
He died in Paris, of water on the chest, in 
1792; although a Calvinist, his funeral was 
attended by a deputation of the National 
Assembly, and an oration was pronounced 
over his grave. The last will of Paul 
Jones describes him, as found by the two 
notaries employed, in a parlour on the first 
story above the entry in Tournon-street, 
in the house of M. Daubergue, tipstaff of 
the Third Precinct. He was sitting in 


|an easy chair, sick in body, but was of 
| sound mind, memory, judgment, and un- 


derstanding. He left all his property to 
his two sisters. In 1851 the remains of 
Paul Jones were removed from Paris, and 
sent to America in the United States 


| frigate, St. Lawrence, to be interred in the 


Congress Cemetery at Washington. 

In looking over some government docu- 
ments relating to Paul Jones, Colonel 
Sherburne, his biographer, discovered that 
on the eve of his return to America Paul 
Jones had paid into the hands of Mr. 
Jefferson, then minister in France, the sum 
of fifty thousand dollars—prize money due 
to the officers and men of the American 
squadron that had served in Europe. 
This sum was kept lying by from 1799 
till 1839, when, after advertisements in the 
papers, various claimants came forward and 
received their shares, but without the 
thirty-seven years of interest properly due. 
It has been often wondered at why the 
American government never named a ship 
in honour of the memory of Paul Jones. 
It appears, however, that in 1834, Congress 
did vote a large sum of money for the 
building of a frigate to be called the Paul 
Jones; but the vessel was never built. 

That Paul Jones was a captain of great 
courage, promptitude, and energy, there 
can be no doubt; but whether he could 
have manoceuvred a fleet, and conducted 
more extended enterprises, is doubtful. 
His enemies always held that he was only 
useful as a sort of guerilla captain at 
sudden dashes, and touch-and-go attacks. 
The really great men of America and France, 
however, thought otherwise. Washington, 
delighted at the capture of one of Eng- 
land’s crack frigates, wrote to Jones, speak- 
ing of the action as “ the admiration of alk 
the world.” Lafayette was eager to crowd 
Jones’s vessels with marines, to collect 
under his flag every available vessel, and 
to give him carte blanche to harass the 
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English coast. Adams, too, writing in 
1782, says: “If I could see a prospect of 
half-a-dozen line-of-battle ships under the 
American flag, commanded by Commodore 
Paul Jones, engaged with an equal British 
force, I apprehend the event would be so 
glorious for the United States, and lay so 
sure a foundation of their prosperity, that 
it would be a rich compensation for a con- 
tinuance of the war.” 

Paul Jones was never defeated, and never 
wounded. He seems to have had great 
acuteness in seeing what was possible and 
what was impracticable. His leading prin- 
ciple, evidently, was to revenge upon Eng- 
land the cruelties wrought by her soldiers in 
America. Money and plunder do not appear 
to have been the inducements that led Paul 
Jones to accomplish what he did. The 
American government was then poor, and 
not exact in its payments. Writing to 
the American commissioners in 1778 he 
says, with honest indignation: “I hope 
you do not mean to impute to me a desire 
to receive presents of the public money, or 
even to touch a dollar of it for my own 
private use. On the contrary, I need not 
now assert that I stepped forth at the 
beginning from nobler motives. My ac- 
counts before I left America testify that I 
am more than fifteen hundred pounds in 
advance for the public service, exclu- 
sive of any concern with the sloop of war 
Ranger; and as for wages, I have never 
received any.” The Americans take a 
great pride in the fact that Paul Jones 
treated his men with kindness, seldom 
using the cat, and to this circumstance 
they attribute his constant successes. 
There is no doubt that he had some spy 
in our Admiralty; for among his papers 
was found a complete tabular list of every 
vessel, large or small, in the English navy, 
with its men, guns, tons, draught, and even 
the number of its boats stated. 

Mischievous as Paul Jones was once to 


us, we can now afford to say that he was | 


an indefatigable, chivalrous sailor, of clear, 


quick vision and sound judgment, who, | 
deserted by all but 


with greater advantages, might have be- 
come, if not a Nelson, at least a Rodney or 
a Howe. 

We have, we hope, written enough to show 
that Paul Jones was not the mere brutal 
pirate he was once supposed to be. He 
was rather one of those generous, fanatical 
adventurers whom the American Revolu- 
tion aroused to fight for its cause. 


letter to Lafayette, Jones gives us his | 


political creed with evident sincerity. “I 


am,” he says, with the romantic enthusiasm | 
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of his nature, “a citizen of the world, 
totally unfettered by the little, mean dis- 
tinctions of country or of climate, which 
diminish or set bounds to the benevolence 
of the heart. Impelled by principles of 
gratitude and philanthropy, I drew my 
sword at the beginning of the American 
Revolution, and when France so nobly 
espoused that great cause, no individual 
felt the obligation with truer gratitude than 
myself. Asan American officer and man 
I affectionately love and respect the charac- 
ter and nation of France. His most 
Christian Majesty has very few of his 
own subjects who would bleed in his 
present cause with greater freedom than 
myself. At the same time I must lament 
the calamities of war, and wish, above all 
things, for an honourable, happy, and 
lasting peace. My fortune is not aug- 
mented by the part I have hitherto acted 
in the revolution, although I have had 
frequent opportunities of acquiring riches.” 
These are not the words of a murderous, 
unprincipled privateersman, but the calm 
utterances of a high-spirited, intrepid 
gentleman. The British government did 
not perhaps much over-estimate the man 
when, after the moonlight fight off Flam- 
borough Head, they offered ten thousand 
guineas for the capture of Paul Jones. 


LEFT BEHIND BY THE SEA. 


Lert behind, not only by the waves, but 
by the tide of life and social progress, are 
two quiet little towns on the coast of Sussex, 
Winchelsea and Rye. 

Winchelsea, twice swept away by the 
fierce invasion and rude washings of the 
sea, is now left behind, a melancholy wreck, 
looking down upon the vast and lonely 
marsh whence the capricious waves have 
receded. In former days crowned with 
military glory, commercial, aristocratic, 
strongly fortified, adorned with beautiful 
buildings, wealthy and populous, Win- 
chelsea is now little more than a village, 
a few inhabitants. A 
century and a half ago grass grew in the 
streets and squares, so that the herbage was 
let for four pounds a year, and sheep and 
cows wandered about among the ruins of 
the town. 

Winchelsea, with its lands and churches, 
was given, by Edward the Confessor, to 


In a| the abbey of Fécamp in Normandy, and 


the abbots of Fécamp held it until the 
reign of Henry the Third. In Henry 
the Third’s reign it became the pro- 
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perty of the crown, and the prey of the 
sea, which in 1250 flowed twice without 
ebbing; its roaring was heard far inland; 
it made havoc with houses and churches. 
It retired only to come back two years 
afterwards with increased rage, and this 
time submerged the remnant it had spared 
in its former visitation. Last of all, a final 
and terrific inroad of the sea, in 1272, 
swallowed up the whole town remorselessly, 
excepting only the monastery of the Grey 
Friars. 

Edward the First, conscions of the im- 
mense advantages of the situation of Win- 
chelsea from its easy intercourse with 
France, determined to rebuild the town; 
not, however, in its low situation, exposed 
to the ravages of the sea, but higher up, 
“on the hangyngs of the hille on a ground 
where conies do mostly resort.” One 
hundred and fifty acres did the site of this 
new town comprise. It was laid out in 
thirty-nine squares, or quarters, after the 
fashion of many of the towns in Guienne 
and Acquitaine. Three fine churches, St. 
Giles’s, St. Leonard’s, and St. Thomas-a- 
Becket’s; the monastery of Black Friars, 
the preceptory of St. Anthony, the monas- 
tery of Holy Cross, the hospital of St. 
Bartholomew, many convents, and other 
religious houses sanctified the place. Forti- 
fied walls surrounded it, and three gates, also 
strongly fortified, gave access to the town 
—Strand-gate, Land-gate, and New-gate. 

Then commenced the short period of 
Winchelsea’s prosperity. Edward fre- 
quently visited it in person, directing and 
overlooking the works with interest. No 
other port in the kingdom was more fre- 
quented for the embarcation and disem- 
barcation of troops and for the despatch of 
ships. Twenty thousand people swarmed in 
this busy hive; pirates ran in and out of 
the harbour; merchants stored the choicest 
French wines in the vaults (grand, lofty 
vaults with groined and sculptured roofs, 
still to be seen under many of the houses 
to this day); saints prayed and fasted; 
fair Norman ladies went to mass, and 
flirted; nobles sported and quarrelled, 
hunted and hawked; church bells tolled: 
wedding peals rang; and for thirty years 
or more all went well with Winchelsea. 

Evil times were, however, at hand; the 
French and the Spaniards, but especially 
the French, soon wreaked their vengeance 
upon Winchelsea. For years they came at 
intervals, taking the place by surprise. 
Once, on a Sunday, when all the inhabitants 
were at mass, they stormed, burnt, pillaged, 
defaced, and annihilated houses, churches, 





gates, and monasteries. No sooner was the 
damage repaired, and repose secured, than 
some unfortunate chance made way for 
another successful attack of ruin and de- 
solation. 

In the reign of Henry the Sixth the 
French ceased their attacks, probably 
because there was nothing left in the place 
worth fighting for. 

The sea, ever bent on the ruin of Win- 
chelsea, began gradually to recede; the 
merchants followed its example, and de- 
serted the town, which became weak and 
lean in the reign of Henry the Seventh. 
In the days of good Queen Bess it had 
scarcely any flesh left on its bones; and 
now in the reign of Queen Victoria it is a 
skeleton. But one square remains of the 
thirty-nine, and only one church, that of 
St. Thomas 4 Becket. 

The monastery of Grey Friars, which 
had withstood the wars and the waves, fell 
a victim to the Reformation, leaving only 
the beautiful ruin of ‘the chapel of the 
Virgin to tell the tale of its ancient 
grandeur. Grass still grows in the streets. 
Many of the houses are closed as if deserted, 


|and a death-like stillness pervades the 


place. Winchelsea, in fact, is fast fading 
away like a faint shadow on the stream of 
Time. The very local colour of the place 
is toned down to neutral tints. The roofs 
are of a dusky red; the walls are softly 
toned with grey, so are the ruins, the 
ancient gates, the very paths and roads 
that lead to the old town. In spring time, 
behind the dusky roofs, rise pyramids of 
snowy pear-tree blossoms, and the flowers 
of the white cherry creep under the broad 
overhanging eaves. Laurustinus, delicate 
monthly roses, countless thousands of star- 
like daisies besprinkling the churchyard— 
a great idea of space and air, as if there 
were too much of the ethereal sky and too 
little of the real church and houses; the 
glistening of the now distant sea; a 
faintish blue haze from the marsh; dim- 
ness, indistinctness, a mysterious veil let 
fall upon material objects, thus appears the 
ghost of ancient Winchelsea to travellers 
on their way. : 

Much of the early history of Rye is 
identical with that of Winchelsea. They 
were, in fact, twin towns. Rye equally be- 
longed to Fécamp ; Rye was also burnt and 
pillaged; Rye had its fortified gates, but 
was never so grand a place as Winchelsea ; 
and yet Rye retains some vigour, while 
Winchelsea is withered and sapless. 

As you cross the dreary marsh between 
Winchelsea and Rye, you will see gulls 
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rustling and shivering in the broad open 
ditches. A few straggling labourers are 
at work, an aroma of tar meets you from 
the river side; you see a bridge, the ribs 
of a small schooner on the stocks, another 
vessel and yet another. Signs of business, 
of life, of colour, begin to meet you; boys 
and girls trooping back to school with 
hands and pinafores full of daffodils, prim- 
roses, and wallflowers; you see a bright 
red house over which a peach tree is blos- 
soming; you climb a steep little hill; you 
pass under a grand old gateway, studded 
with tufts of golden wallflowers, and you 
are in Rye. As well might you have 
stepped across the Channel into some little 
French town—the pavement, the gateway, 
the outside shutters, all is French in form 
and tone, and, to complete the illusion, 
occasionally a French name is conspicuous 
over the shop windows. 

The sea once broke against the cliff on 
which to this day stands the tower built by 
Guillaume d’Ypres, Earl of Kent, in the 
reign of Stephen, with its four grey towers 
and its modern additions of a red-brick roof 
and a tall chimney; this old fortress being 
now the common gaol, while the name of its 
martial founder lingers enigmatically on 
the lips of the natives who call it the 
‘““Whyprees tower.” <A dreary extent of 
marsh now lies between this tower and the 
sea, now nearly two miles off. 

In the town are many quaint points and 
medieval relics; queer old merchants’ 
houses with deep doorways, porches, and 
fantastic mouldings, grim little windows, 
crypts and vaults and low-roofed pas- 
sages, where smugglers stored away their 
ill-gotten wealth and fought hand to hand 
with the revenue officers. Very French 
was Rye after the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, when it numbered no less than 
fifteen hundred and thirty-five refugees 
among its population. 

There is a street called Watch Bell-street 
—does not that sound a ghost in itself ?—- 
and there also is the ruined chapel of the 
Eremite Friars near the old gateway, sur- 
rounded by a garden, where the old monks 
hid away their treasures, and where, at 
last, they were themselves hidden away, as 
the bones and skulls which are occasionally 
dug up fully testify. 

Such are Winchelsea and Rye, interest- 
ing to archeologists and historians, in- 
teresting to many who are neither archzo- 





flying over from the sea, and hear the rushes | logists nor historians, but to those who may 


remember that it was here Mr. Thackeray 
drew the scene of his last work—Denis 
Duval. Alas! only the fragment of a story 
so sadly and so fatally interrupted! Even 
that fragment has infused a fictitious life 
into Winchelsea, reviving from out of the 
dust a forgotten generation to walk before 
us in their own dress, speaking their own 
language, and making us familiar with 
their habits, mixing in their society, and 
carrying us back, as it were, a hundred 
years in the world’s history. This is the 
charm with which Thackeray has invested 
the towns of Winchelseaand Rye. He has 
resuscitated them from the grave, peopled 
the locality with characters once known 
and actually moving there. His curious 
research picked up incidents, his genius 
wove them into narrative, and his keen 
glance took in and adapted every spot to 
the texture of his tale. No spot more fit 
than weird, lawless Winchelsea for a plot 
such as he had conceived and laid, in times 
bristling with foreign wars and domestic 
feuds. Very many of the personages in- 
troduced into his story were living facts. 
The wicked Squires Weston, gentlemen, 
smugglers, and highwaymen actually re- 
sided in Winchelsea; the old glebe house 
still stands, as it did when Denis Duval 
used to drink tea with kind Dr. and Mrs. 
Barnard ; a lovely and unfortunate French 
countess really lived, died, and was buried 
there, in the manner so graphically de- 
scribed; the ancient gates, which the little 
Denis pointed out to the French chevalier 
as he trotted by his side, are still standing ; 
in fact, all Winchelsea is now much as it 
was at the time of the story, 1769, with 
this difference, that Thackeray has quickened 
it into life and motion. 
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